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THE OUTLOOK. 


As an offset to the prediction that the lady candi- 
dates for the London University matriculation ex- 
amination would gradually fall off with respect to 
numbers and the quality of their work, the report of 
the Jane examinations is interesting. Ont of a total 
of 970 candidates who entered, 126 were ladies; of 
these no fewer than ninety-one, or seventy-two 
per cent., were successful, while of the male 
candidates 449, or fifty-three per cent., were suc- 
cessful. From the classified list it appears that 
twenty-one ef the ladies passed in the honors 
division, sixty-seven in the first division, and 
only three fell to the second. There is evidently no 
reason to apprehend that the women will outnumber 
the men in thesejtrials, and it were certainly ungen- 
erous to hamper those women who must live by their 
wits with the vexatious restrictions of a bygone age. 
Even Spain sets an example which America ought to 
follow ; for, by a recent law (uf July 6) the Spanish 
Government decrees that women teachers shall here- 
after receive the same salary as men. And India, 
too; for a Madras paper announces that a native 
lady, Mrs. Ethirajulu, has been granted permission 
by Mr. Nayadu, B.A., a sub-magistrate, to practice 
in his court as a private pleader. The lady is d 
scribed as the wife of the Rev. 8. Ethirsjulu, as Eu- 
ropean-like in her habits, excepting her dress, and 
as talking Eoglish very fluently and charmingly. A 
native lady has also been enrolled as a pupil in the 
primary class of the Medical College Hospital, Cal- 
cutta, 


The withdrawal of the English Government from 
its projected arrangement with M. de Lesseps for 
the enlargement of the Suez Canal has revived in 
England the interest in the prcjected Euphrates 
Valley Railway. The London ‘‘Ohamber of Oom- 
merce ” has opened ite pages to the discussion of this 
project, It is intended to connect the Mediterranean 
with the head of the Persian Gulf. It was investigated 
ten years ago by a Parliamentary committee, when 
thirty witnesses out of thirty five were in favor of 
the plan as projected. The road would start from 


Iskanderoon, north of ancient Antioch, and, stri.ing 
the upper waters of the Euphrates a little north of 
Aleppo, about thirty five degrees latitude, would 
run down the Valley of the Euphrates to the head of 
the Persian Gulf. 


The English Post Office, which some time sine» in- 
corporated the telegraph system, has now added an 
express business. The Postmaster, Mr. Fawoett, 
has arranged with the railroad companies to carry 
packages for fifty-five per cent. of the postage, and 
is at work constructing new and adapting old build- 
ings to this increase of service. In Germany and 
Switzerland a Parcel Post has been in operation for 
maby years, and we trust that it will not be many 
years before America will have borrowed from 
foreign countries this improved facility. The Lon. 
don ‘‘ Times ” anticipates a great change in business 
methods in Great Britain from the adoption of the 
Parcel Post. ‘‘ A whole new traffic in parcels will 
spripg up. .. Wholesale traders who now, 
perforce, send parcels will send more. . . . It 
will be as easy in future to have an article sent a 
hundred miles by post as to walk into a shop and 
buy it. . . . The village shop keeper will be 
able to supply his customers with goods from a 
London house, if not on demand, on a few hours 
notice. . . . A great impetus will probably be 


given to the interchange of gifts.” 


Two years ago Jast May a Oommission was ap- 
pointed in Great Britain to inquire into the consitu- 
tion and working of the Ecclesiastical Courts of that 
realm. For the benefit of our younger readers we 
may explain that in Eogland the Episcopal Oburch 
is eatablished by law. From its early history church 
courts have been an important part of its jadicial 
machinery, which determine the various questions 
necessarily arising between parties in such a Church, 
and which in olden times fined a person for non- 
attendance on church, or other religious offenses, A 
very voluminous and elaborate report has been 
prepared by this Commission, which consisted 
of two archbishops, three b'‘shops, and a num- 
ber of lesser clergymen and laymen. The details 
of their recommendation are not a matter of 
much interest or importance to our readers, Their 
general design appears, however, to be, in the first 
place, to repose greater authority in the church 
officers, making the bishops and other clergy the 
chief jndges in all ecclesiastical cases, with a power 
of fiual appeal to a court of lay jadges; and, second, 
to abolish all imprisonment for church offenses, and 
provide in lieu thereof that clergymen that refuse to 
obey the decision of their superiors shall be only 
suspended from their functions. If the recommenda- 
tions of this Commission should be carried out, the 
result, we judge, will be Jess friction within the 
Oburch of Exugiand, and evex larger liberty than has 
heretofore existed for variation of ritual, 


The Freethinkers’ Convention was held in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., last week. Eight hundred delegates 


| were in attendance, We do not discover in the re- 


ports of the meeting any account of deeds done for 
humanity ; of course we do not look for any done 
for God. The most notable address was one en- 
titk d ‘‘ Christianity Defended,” by the Rev. Thomas 
Mitchell, of Brooklyn. If the papers report him 
accurately, Obristianity may well seek to be deliv- 
ered from such defenders. He maintained a doc- 
trine of verbal inspiration and of scientific and 
philosophic infallibility for the Bible; interpreted it 
as teaching, respecting creation, that ‘‘the whole 
work was done in six days of twenty four hours each, 
and tbat the work in all its parts was as perfect 
as it has ever been ;” and declared that he had no 
hesitation in saying that not a fact of fossilization or 
formation has been discovered which demonstrates 
the world to be even six thousand years old. Wedo 


not wonder that the defender of Christianity on so 
hopelessly untenable a ground was greeted with 
applause by the Freethinkers, who next year should 
invite Mr. Jasper, of Virginia, to set up a man of 
straw for their target. We hardly need say to our 
readers that it would be difficult to find in any 
Christian college in the land a Christian teacher 
who would not repudiate both the methods of inter- 
pretation and their results which were defended in 
this extraordinary address. 


The New York ‘‘ Herald,” which has taken up the 
cause of postal telegraphy in earnest, contains two 
columns of extracts from the press, showing how de- 
cided and rapid has been the growth of public sen. 
timent in this direction within the last few weeka, 
The New Hampshire State Legislature has passed a 
joint resolution in favor of such a system. The in- 
dications are that the Georgia Legislature will pass 
similar resolutions, and we judge that the general 
public sentiment throughout the country is fairly 
represented, by the Richmond ‘“‘ Express” of Vir- 


national system of telegraphs, to be owned and 
controlled by the Government, is unavoidable, adda: 
‘* We appreciate its dangers, foresee its benefits, and 
are prepared to accept the latter and to try to avert 
the former.” The public will look with interest 
and perhaps with some suspicion upon the action af 
the next Congress on this subject; with suspicion 
leat the interests of the capitalists shall outweigh 
those of the public in Congressional action. 


A little more courage in our Police Commission- 


are targets for attack, from the wordy insclence of 
the small boy to the criticism of the daily papers, 
We believe that, setting aside the detective branch 
of our service, the police of New York is as honor 
able a force as is to be found in any city in Christen- 
dom. The greater is the shams, therefore, that the 
Commissioners allow it to be disgraced by keeping 
upon the force such a man as McNamara, who hae 
been fined several times for breach of discipline, 
twice charged with making causeless assaults, and 
now finally is in prison awaiting the action of the 
Grand Jary for having clubbed an inoffensive and 
maudlin drunken man to death. The testimony of 
his captain is that he should have been discharged 
long before. Keeping such a man upon the police 
force does a double injustice ; it impairs the faith of 
the community in the whole force, at once casting 
an undeserved stigma on the name of good men, and 
impairing their power to do effisient duty. 


We fancy it will cause no little surprise to the 
public generally when the result of the competition 
for the Harpers’ Priz3 becomes widely known, The 
prize, it will be remembered, was to be an award 
from the publishing house of Harper & Brothers of 


to illustrate Alfred Domett’s ‘‘Obristmas Hymn,” 

the decision to rest with three competent artists, and 
the design to be worthy of publication in ‘ Har. 
per’s Magazine.” There were other conditions, 
which, however, do not have any bearing on 
the decision of the judges. This is, that of the 
three hundred and thirty-eight designs ‘‘ submitted 
to our judgment, we have unanimously agreed that, 
in cons:deration of the quality of these works, we 
are not justified: by the conditions of the compe 


this decision will cause much surprise and re- 
gret on the part of both the publishers and the 
public is inevitable, but the former have manifested 
their good faith in the matter by reopening the 
competition, with modifications of subject and con- 
ditions which will not be made known till next week, 
The first offer occasioned such general interest that 
the decision made in respect of it and the renewal 
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years of age were either unaware of the indacement 
thus offered them, or were so well contented with 
the present feathering of their nests that they were 
indifferent to the golden fruit that hung within their 
reach. The former case is barely supposable, and 
the latter argues either unusual activity in the field 


of art work, or else a deplorable lack of ambition on 


the part of our younger men, of whom there are 
many, or at least enough, whose names we can recall, 


- who must have fallen far below their usual standard 


if they tried and failed in the recent competition, 


‘Some allowance must be made for the fact that 
our reports of the treaty of peace between France 
‘end Anam come from the French ; but undoubtedly 
the Frerch forces have won 4 substantial victory. 
The provision that France may station residents in 


all the joint towns of Tonquin, may construct forts 


and exercise control over the customs, practically 
‘makes Anam a dependency of France, What China 
will have to say about this, if anything, and what 
ibilities of entanglement with the Chinese it may 

ad to, we have yet to see, France has never yet 
own the power toderive benefit by her coloniza- 


tion or quasi-annexation as Evgland has done, and 


without such a power this conquest, if it is a con- 
quest, will be a barren one, Aud we think it is still 


flonbtful whether she has won anything more than 


the danger of a menacing and serious war with 
China, 


. We acknowledge the receipt of an invitation, 
through the courtesy of the New York Committee, 


‘to the third triennial Congress of the British Conti- 


nental and General Federation for the abolition of 
prostitution specially regarded as a legal and per- 


‘enissible institution. The Congress convenes on 


the 17th of this month, at the Hague, where it has 
received Governmental approval by being offered 
Government apartments wherein to hold its session, 
and the Burgomaster of the Hague has provided for 
@ reception for the members of the Congress. The 
great and perplexing question how to deal politically 
with the social evil is one the importance of which 
gannot be overestimated, and the deliberations of 
this Congress, whose object is the abolition of the 
system of license, as at present practiced in Paris, 
will ‘be awaited with considerable interest. The 
govement for license in this country is a movement 
toward an experiment which experience has proved 
to be disastrous abroad. 


_ To the terrible disasters recently reported in our 
columns must now be added one more frightful than 
apy which have preceded: a terrible earthquake in 
Java, accompanied with a frightful volcanic eruption, 
the disappearance of a large tract of land about fifty 
giles equare, and the appearance of new points of 
fand in the Sunda Strait, between Sumatra and Java, 
so that navigation is practically at an end until a new 
eurvey can be had. So violent was the disturbance as 
to produce a huge tidal wave on our own Pacific 
coast, The loss of life in Java is estimated at as high 
@ figure as seventy-five thousand—even more than 
were destroyed in the famous earthquake at Lisbon 
in 1755. 


The Queen of Madagascar is dead.——The Em- 
press of Rassia, the Princess of Wales, and the King 
of Greece, all children of Christian IX., are enjoying 
® family reunion at their father’s tome. ——The 
Prussian Gove t has granted a pension of £250 
@ year to Matthew Arnold as an acknowledgment of 
his services to the cause of education.— lf a 
scientist in the year 2000 should dig up the coffin 
of the Comte de Chambord, and find the inscrip- 
tion on its plate, ‘‘Hemury Fourth, by the grace 
of God, King of France and Navarre,” he would 
doubtless conclude that the newspaper accounts of a 
French Republic in the year 1883 were mythical. 
——The American Woman’s Suffrage Association 
will hold its fourteenth annual meeting at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, October 9 and 10.——Rioting 
has broken out against the Jews in Rassia, with no 
other cause than religious prejadice.—The pros- 
pects of prohibition in Missouri are considerably in- 
oreased by the desperate fight the liqnor-deale:s are 
making against the Sunday Jaw. Governor Critten- 
den warns them that if an issue is once made up be- 


our aint’ an estimate of John Calvin and his teac 
ing. We thavk him for the excuse which he thu 
affords us to bear what otherwise might seem to be 
an almost impertinent testimony to the character of 
one whose service to the cause of Christian truth and 
life is second only to that of the foremost inspired 
writers, 

John Calvin was born at the birth-epoch of 
religious liberty. He lived at a time when Protest- 
antism was as yet without form, and void. The 
church had cast off the old faith and had found 
no new one. It rejected both the tradition 
avd the authority of the Papal See, but had 
as yet no time to develop a new tradition, and no 
wisdom to perceive the true authority. The fer- 
menting wine rent the old bottles, and was in danger 
of being spilled upon the ground, because there were 
no new bottles in which to place it. Protestantism 
was a mere Zeit-Geist ; it was the air.” It had 
neither churches, ritual, organization, nor doc- 
trine. Its very name was a confession of weakness ; 
it was a protest—just that, nothing more. When the 
faithfal asked, ‘‘To what do you object in the 
Church ?” he was met with a clamor of voices. 
When he asked, ‘‘ What do you believe?’ he was 
met by—silence. Even the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone, the battle cry of the Reformation, 
was half a negative; as preached, it was No 
justification by works rather than All justification by 
faith. Men were asked to abandon a church with an 
euticing history, a magnificent home, a well defined 
formula of doctrine, a ritual entwined with the 
sacred memories of sixteen centuries, and go out to 
a bodiless church, without a roof, a voice, or a de- 
fined opinion. It was at this age John Calvin ap- 
peared. He was the architect of the Reformation. 
He gave the Zeit-Geist a body. He reared for it a 
magnificent thought-cathedral, The architecture 
was severe; the interior was somewhat sombre 
and gloomy; larger windows, more light and air 
free and fresh from the heavens and the God that 
dwells there, were needed, and have been added ; but 
it was a cathedral wherein men could worship, and 
where was an altar to no unknown God. 

For John Calvin not only constructed a Protestant 
theology, but he built it on the only foundation on 
which any lasting theology can ever be built. 
Romanism was built on the authority of the Church. 
Calvin built on the authority of God. Against tra- 
dition Luther put the Bible; against the Church 
Calvin put God. This is what the sovereignty of 
God meant in OCalvin’s system—a God who is more 
than church or tradition ; a God who is more than 
Bible or reason; a God who spesks through his 
church, employs traditiop, is revealed in the Bible, 
is apprehended by reason ; but a Ged who is above 
alland more than all. In Calvin’s Calvinism the 
sovereignty of God is an instrument for the libera- 
tion of the race; it is not his fault that his followers 
have sometimes used to forge chains the hammer with 
which he broke them in pieees. His doctrine of election 
was no doctrine of self-conceit ; his doctrine of rep- 
robation was no doctrine of self-complacent intel- 
lectual cruelty. The Protestants of France were 
broken to pieces by the plow and ground to 
powder underneath the harrow. The New Testa- 
ment was sold secretly at hazard of life by itinerant 
colporteurs, and kept secretly in hidden receptacles 
from the eye of a detective priesthood, The age was 
that one which produced an Inquisition in Spain and a 
St. Bartholomew’s in France; an age whose saints were 


the Duke of Alva, Gatherine de Medici, and Bloody | 


Mary. John Calvin to the hunted Huguenots of his 
native land was a Voice crying, ‘‘ God is still God ; the 
earth is his, and you are his. Vengeance is mine; I 
will repay, saith the Lord.” It was a voice of cour- 
age, of hope, of.triumph ; the voice of a.frumpet in 
the midst of the smoke and carnage of the battle. 
To a triumphant Protestantism the same Voice would 
not utter the same message. The trumpet to-day 
would speak of victory gained and warfare accom- 
plished. That there are priests still marching round 
and round the fallen walls of Jericho blowing their 
rams’ horns is no fault of Joshua, 

For it is true that John Calvin has been grossly 
misapprehended, and perhaps most misapprehended 
by his own followers, He might almost say, with 
his Divine Master, What are these wounds in my 


p ied John Calvin’s spirit in repéating the 
words of his creed, saying: We are God’s elect, 
and we shall never fail, nor falter, nor be cast down. 
John Calvin has bean worshfped by idolators, whe 
have turned the brazen serpent which he held up before 
all persecuted Protestant Europe into a Nehushtan, 
which has deserved to be ground to powder, not for 
what it was, but for the idolatry which it engendered. 

It is true, also, that John Calvin was apartialist, as 
all men are. He saw but one truth; let us rather 
say, but one side of one truth ; but that was a grand 
one, and hesawit grandly. What is this but saying 
that he was no infallible Master, but a fallible disci- 
ple ; that to him we pay no such homage as the de- 
vout Jew pays to Moses, the devout Moslem to 
Mohammed, the devout Christian to Christ ; that we 
are no Calvinist, only a Christian; that we call 
ro man Master save Jesus of Nazareth. He 
taught only the sovereignty of God. He taught 
that imperfectly. He taught it as the sover- 
eignty of justice, not of love; as the sovereignty 
of a King, not of a Father. He taught it as the 
sovereignty of a Law-giver who ruled men by law 
from without, not as the sovereignty of a Love-giver 


| who ruled them by life from within. That is, in the 


evolution of Christian doctrine he did not teach 
everything. What he did teach needs to be supple- 
mented by other teachers. So Moses needed to 
be supplemented by David, and Jeremiah by Isaiah, — 
and John by Paul. Calvin laid the foundation, 
There is no call to dig it up and lay another. There 
is no other foundation for theology than the suprem- 
acy of Divine law, the authority of the Divine Law- 
giver, the supremacy and sovereignty of God. It is 
laid by history, by science, by philosophy, by re- 
ligion. But neither is there need to keep on laying 
it over andover. The age needs to build upon it, 
It needs to build the added truth of which John 
Wesley and George Fox were the prophets. A 
Sovereign immanent in history, in nature, in human 
experience ; a God within, not without. it needs to 
build the added trath which this age is just begin- 
ning to grasp, that the Sovereign of the Universe is 
Love; that the Supremacy of the Universe is in the 
masterful administration of the Man of Sorrows, the 
Thorn-crowned and the Crucified, It needs to add 
to the Jeremiah of the Keformation what his ancient 
Hebrew prototype did not forget to add—the 
Fatherhood to the Sovereignty of God: ‘* Thou, O 
Father, art the potter, and we are the clay in thy 
hands.” If Love is sovereign, who would wish 
to dispute his supreme authority? When men 
accept John Oalvin’s theology, and do not add to 
it what God in his providential teaching is adding 
through other Voices, they run into fatalism, ration- 
alism, materialism, infidelity. But this is only say- 
ing that life alone can preserve truth ; and that the 
truth which is not living soon ceases to bear even 
the semblance of truth, grows noisome, and needs 
either burial or a Christly resurrection into a new 
life. 

In our judgment there have been few minds in the 
history of the church greater than John Calvin’s, 
and few services rendered to the church greater than 
the life-service which he rendered. 


— 


“TO HUSBANDS. 


OUR wife is entitled to her share of your in- 
come, Itisherincomeas well as yours, John 
Stuart Mill was a cold-blooded philosopher, not a 
warm. blooded sentimentalist ; and John Stuart Mill 
says that the natural division of labor in the house- 
hold, which assigns to the husband the earning of the 
money and to the wife the administration of the 
home, is an equable division of labor, giving to the 
two, ordinarily, an about equal share. To dole out 
money grudgingly te your wife is more than ungen- 
erous ; itis unjust, To dole it out at all is unjust, 
The treasury is a common treasury. The property 
ought to be a common property. You and she are, 
commercially speaking, partners. She has a right 
to a reasonable proportion of your income; to have 
it regularly, to have it without hesitation, reluctance, 
or question ; to spend it in her own discretion ; and 
not to be called upon to account for each dollar 
before she receives another, We have received lately 
several letters’ on this subject on bebalf of wives 
subjected to a petty and unintentional despotism by 
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their husbands. Some of these letters one cannot 
read without a heart-ache, nor publish without the 
hazard of making the despotism worse. But here 
is one which we may publish without violating the 
sanctity of wifely reserve. Read it, sir; then look 
into your wife’s uncomplaining eyes, and see what, 
in the light of this ‘story, they may have to say to 
you of an injustice patiently borne by her and un- 
consciously inflicted by you. We hope that this 
story may set you thinking. If it does, you will 
perhaps be ready then to consider practical counsel 
how best to avoid the irritation of the money 
question in your own home life between your wife 
and yourself, | 


‘*T had a friend, a life-long friend, who was early left to 
her own devices, which were very sensible devices; witha 
nice property at her sole disposal, her father having died 
when she was quite young. As we met from time to time 
and were on most intimate terms, the course of her life was 
familiar to me, even after her marriage ,which was not an 
early one. Her life seemed happy and prosperous. I used 
to think, ‘ Her children rise up and call her blessed ; her hus- 
band also, and he praiseth her.’ You would have said that 
all went well with her; a Christian home, health, wealth, a 
host of friends, a good position, and much respect: what 
more could be desired? And yet, seeing my friend more 
intimately in those later days, l'saw deeper lines, not of age, 
and a cloud of care that was not natural; a heavy, dull look 
of discouragement, when her face was at rest, for which there 
seemed no outward cause. I was puzzled till, at one time, 
when on a visit at the house, there was evidently a scarcity 
of money. The scale of living was liberal, and there was no 
stint ; her husband’s business was prosperous; though I[ did 
hear (people will talk) that he was much given to unwise 
speculation. I was no traitur, I am not now, but it was all 
plain, and it came out to my unwilling eyes. All my friend's 
property was swallowed up. It was not all lost, but it was 
beyond her control; the very house was mortgaged. One 
could not see why, for the business required no very great 
capital, and they were still called, and were, rich. 

‘*There was therub: to be called rich, and to be poor: for 
my friend never had enough. She was more than careful in 
her personal expenditure, but she was obliged to be liberal 
when it was expected of her—if shecould be! But there was 
the constant grind. For she had become dependent on her 
husband for all the money she had and used, and he was 
narrow. It was unjust, it was wrong, and there was no 
need of it; but it isnot in the nature of some men to giveup 
what they once grasp. Of course she must have money, 
but never received quite enough; it must be asked for, 
and that is not easy; and it was given grudgingly. 
Habits grow, and strengthen, as we all know, aad there- 
fore there was small hope of improvement, but rather the 
contrary. I did not find all this out in a day, or a year, 
but the revelatiop came, and with it an aseurance of the 
wisdom of a law by which women can keep the control of 
thut which is their own. To be sure, we have known 
serious misunderstandings arise when a man chose to be 
disturbed because a woman would trust herself, but not her 
money, with him ; but he never tried the feeling of absolute 
dependence ! 

‘*This is all; no help came to my friend. The lines deep 
ened on her face, the cloud on ber brow fell beavier as time 


went on; nothing could be said or done. I took it for 


granted she had said all that was wise; but some men are 
rocks, or something barder. And all this time she was de- 
frauded, was losing the sweet privilege of giving, as she 
would have done, wieely and well, and of that which was 
her own. 

*** Story ? God bless you! I have none to tell.’ 


‘‘This was all; and it means, not separate interest, but a 
common interest. If a man will trust a woman with his own 
life, his home, his children, surely he can trust her with 
money, the minor thing. The past has taught us 


*** How evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of h t.”” 


THE TEMPERANCE OUTLOOK. 


HE stream of temperance sentiment in this coun- 

try is settling steadily and with increase of vol- 
ume in one direction—that of closing up the liquor- 
shops, and bringing to an end the pernicious habit of 
‘‘stand-up” drinks. The ‘‘ garden” is taking the 
place of the ‘‘ bar ;” and if table-drinking of wive 
and beer is increasing, bar-drinking of gin and 
whisky is not increasing, as rapidly as our popula- 
tion, The apparent reverses of the temperance 
movement are either mere local eddies in the cur- 
rent, or reverses because public sentiment repudiates 
a false method that it may find a better one to 
accomplish the same result, The public have no 
less faith in temperance because they decline te 
follow self-appointed leaders, or take as a universal 
panacea a remedy which experience proves to be 
useful only in spec mmunities and under special 
circumstances. They aré ning to recognize the 


fact that there is more than one way of dealing with 
the drink evil, and that it is the part of wisdom to 
adapt expedients to circumstances. If we look simply 
at the legal aspects of the question, the adoption of a 
rigid high-license law in Missouri may be set over 
against the success of an anti-prohibition Governor 


in Kansas ; the popular support of the Scott law in 
Ohio offsets the failure of the Pond law, while all the 
indications point to the defeat of the Democratic and 
liquor alliance in that State ; local reverses in Massa- 
chusetts or local apathy in Maine are balanced by 
the astounding successes of local option or other 
restrictive legislation in Georgia, Maryland, South 
Carolina, and other Southern States ; and if Chicago 
is ruled by the grog-shops and gambling dens, the 
moral force which was strong enough to wrest a 
high-license law from the Illinois Legislature against 
heavy odds will yet make itself feltin the purification 
of the great city by the lakes. The movement of the 
law and order leagues in Massachusetts and other 
States attacks the evil in a new form and by new 
and wise methods, and constitutes a force which is 
greatly dreaded by violators of the law. 

If we turn from temperance laws and their en- 
forcement to the moral aspects of the question, 
there is no occasion for discouragement. There has 
been a marked improvement in social customs ; the 
total abstainer on festal occasions is no longer singu- 
lar or solitary; and there is, if not less drinking, 
certainly less drunkenness. If the work among and 
by reformed men is attended by many failures, there. 
is much more done than formerly for the right edu- 
cation of children in temperance principles, and 


that is a far more hopeful undertaking. If we look’ 


abroad, we find in England a strong tide of temper- 
ance sentiment which is sweeping new recruits by 
the thousand into the ranks of the Blue-Ribbon 
Army, and an increase in the practice of total ab- 
stinence which has caused so large a reduction in 
the revenue from liquor as to call forth public 
remark from the Premier and the Queen; while in 
Germany a new temperance agitation, the first for 
twenty or thirty years, is headed by Count Moltke, 
supported by nearly all religious parties, pushed by 
committees in all parts of the country, and reaches 
the proportions of a national movement, 

These facts are mentioned for the encouragement 
of temperance workers who may be faint-hearted or 
discouraged by local reverses. Methods, plans, 
theories, change and pass away; but the cause en- 
dures. What is demanded by the present need, of 
all who would advance the cause, is a readiness to 
waive minor differences, to dismount from hobbies, 
to discard pet theories and specifics, and to co-oper- 
ate cordially in whatever measures are best adapted 
to promote the welfare of any particular community 
at any particular time. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator assaults no new foe when attacking the 
popular babit of writing and carving one’s name in public 
places. It is one of those malignant features of human 
nature which probably existed centuries ago, and will mani- 
feat itself for ages to come. There were doubtless stringent 
laws in Thebes, and Rome, and Athens for the apprehension 
of such vagrants as would scratch their names, coupled with 
their sweethearts’, very likely, on the public edifices and 
statues of the ancient cities. And so too, perhaps, shall it be 
discovered some fine morning in the future, when Bartholdi’s 
Liberty has taken up her permanent abode on Bedloe’s 
Island, that her world-enlightening features have received the 
signature—a poor one at that—of some one of the countless 
noodles who visit such wonders apparently for the cake of 
discovering how much glory can be reflected on themselves. 
The Spectator recalls an impression of disgust, some 
years ago, when, during a sojourn in Yosemite Valley, he 
made the excursion to the Sentinel Dome, and, after hours of 
up-hill plodding and climbing over a trail whose every turn 
added a degree more to his spiritual and mental exalta- 
tion, at last emerged on the barren, scarred, and lofty dome, 
to discover that the solitary pine-tree which syrings from its 
crevices and lends some resemblance of grace to the stern- 
ness of the granite dome had been utilized as a hotel reg- 
ister, and was covered from topmost stem to the very roots 
with names, carved, scribbled, and scratched over and over 
each other. The experience was not new, however, and it is 
the lot of all travelers to meet with just such annoying ex- 
periences the world over. It is gratifying at last to know 
that in one community in our country some measures have 
been taken to punish such vandals. Last week there were 
arrested at Germantown, Pa., four young men who had 
been caught defacing the mammoth statue of William Penn 
in Fairmount Park by carving their names on the breast and 
features of the statue. They were arraigned and held in #800 
bail ; the penalty for defacing public property of this charac- 
ter, as prescribed by legislative enactment, being a five of 
$500 and imprisonment not exceeding six months. The 
feeling among the Park Commissioners is said to be very 
strong, and the full penalty will undoubtedly be imposed on 
the vandals. This is a long step in the right direction, and 
will meet with the approval of all peaceable citizens, whose 
pride in their cities and homes should be almost as suscepti- 
ble to outrages of this sort as to any personal affront. 


The Spectator was riding along Twenty-third Street, New 
York City, the other day, in a bob-tail car, when a lady half- 


waited till it had come to a full stop; then gathered up a 
bag and a parcel from the floor ; then turned to a lady com- 
panion at her side, exchanged some farewell words, kissed 
her, shook hands, and got out—all as deliberately as if there 
were not a car-fall of people waiting with characteristic 
American impatience to “‘ get on.” The car door happened 
to be standing open, and the driver, who had been standing 
during the somewhat prolonged farewell ceremonies with 
his hand on the brake, muttered—in good-natured tones, 
however—‘‘ That’s right! Wait till the car has stopped, 
and then do all your kissing. Wearein no hurry.” The 
Spectator thought that his sarcasm reflected the general 
sentiment of his passengers. A week later the Spectator was 
on a steamboat running on one of our Northern rivers. The 
freight and passengers were all on board; the last bell had 
rung ; the ‘‘ hands” stood rope in hand ready to pull the plank 
on board ; and a lady passenger stopped to kiss all around a 
group of waiting friends, and barely escaped being left to 
finish the osculatory process at her leisure, the captain 
being somewhat less patient or less gallant than the car- 
driver. It was not long since the Spectator was one of a 
party of forty or fifty passengers on a little steamboat on 
the Hudson River, who were detained fifteen or twenty 
minutes after the appointed time for sailing because the 
courteous captain was unwilling to go off and leave three 
lady passengers to spend the Sabbath at West Point, his 
boat being the last one. And yet when they came on board 
they were as calm, collected, and smiling as if they had not 
put fifty people to considerable real inconvenience aud more 
vexation by their dilly-dally. A word to the wise is sufficient ; 
and many words are insufficient to be of any use to the un- 
wise. The Spectator, therefore, simply records these ob- 
servations for the benefit of whom they may concern. 


The Spectator is not wholly unaccustomed to the ex- 
igencies and annoyances of journeying, and can bear them 
with tolerable equanimity; but it must confessed that 
yeaterday, when alighting from a Fourth Avenue car, 
the full whiff from a cigar coming full iu the face, filling 
eyes, nose, and mouth with a suffocating and blinding sensa- 
tion, gave the temper of the Spectator asevere trial. It was 
not altogether because the experience was a new one. It 
was 80 Only in degree. 

Onoly a few evenings ago the Spectator was a great deal 
surprised and not a little grieved to find that a young lady— 
a great favorite with the Spectator—had been ‘‘ urging” a 
young man—another favorite of the Spectator’s—to smoke 
as they walked home together from a sail. Smoking is a 
habit which it does not seem the province of any young lady 
to develop or to encourage, unless she looks forward to the 
time—not far distant, aecording to some prephets of the day 
—when young ladies shall be allowed the privilege of shar- 
ing that delectable pleasure with their brothers and—other 
friends. 

It was in the mood of mind in which an elderly woman 

strong in her convictions but weak in her power of impressing 
her convictions upon others might naturally be after these 
recent encounters with the tobacco f—oe, that she took up 
the September ‘* Harper’s,”’ and a young friend called atten- 
tion to the musings of the ‘‘ Easy Chair” on this very sub- 
ject. To her fainting spirit it was like administering iron and 
quinine, and in her renewed strength she ventures to quote a 
paragraph from that acknowledged pattern of gentle manli- 
ness, and to hope that the young men who listen with an af- 
fectionate patronage to the expression of an old lady's 
‘‘whims”’ on this subject may take the rulings of an acknowl- 
edged model of gentlemanly conduct like the ‘‘ Easy Chair *’ 
4s an authority, and may turn te ite pages and read the whole 
of its ‘‘ ruing’’ on this subject, if they have not already done 
80 : 
‘* Apollodorus came in the other morning and announced 
to the Easy Chair that it had been made by common consent 
arbiter of a dispute in a circle of young men. ‘ The question,’ 
said he, ‘is not a new one in itself, but it constantly recurs, 
for it is the inquiry under what conditions a gentleman may 
smoke in the presence of ladies.’ 

‘* The Easy Chair replied that it could not answer more 
pertiaently than in the words of the famous Princess Emilia, 
who, upon being asked by a youth who was attending her 
in @ promenade around the garden, ‘ What should you say if 
@ gentiem2n asked to smoke as he walked with you?’ replied, 
‘ It is not supposable, for no gentleman would propose it.’ "’ 


* 


The numberless friends of Professor Austin Phelps and his 
family were shocked and saddened by the news of the sudden 
death of Professor Stuart Phelps, of Smith College. The 
death was doubly shocking on account of its suddenness. 
Professor Phelps was putting a loaded gun into a canoe, on 
Lake Chamberlain, Me., when it was accidentally discharged, 
killing him instantly. Professor Phelps’s death is a severe 
blow to Smith College. He was a man of earnest purpose, 
devoted to his work, and ambitious for its success, 
but without personal ambition. He was abreast of the 
leading thought of the age, and, had his life been spared, 


would, without doubt, have left his impress on the age. He ~ 


was already accounted among its leading educators. 


The family of Professor Thayer, late of Andover Seminary, 
will also have the sympathy of their many friends for the 
severe blow which has fallen upon them in the death of his 


~son; Mr. Greenough Thayer, at Ozunquit beach. A party of 


friends went out from the Ball Cliff House to bathe ; four of 
the party were carried beyond their depth ; Mr. Thayer went 
to their aid; the undertow at the time was very strong, and 
carried the brave boy—he was hardly more than that—out to 
sea. He had just completed his sophomore year at Harvard, 
where he stood high in rank ; he was popular in his class, and 
was looked upon by classmates and teachers as a young man 
of more than usual promise. The body was brought to shore 


way down the car rang the bell for the car to stop. She 


at the next tide. 
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A FLIGHT ABROAD 
THE IRISH AT HOME.—A SUNDAY IN SCOTLAND. 


HE weeks which have passed since this pen at. 
tempted anything for the readers of The Christian 
Union have separated the writer from the office by 
three thousand miles. There is nothing in thé mere 
fact of a voyage to Europe to warrant a letter. Yet 
to every traveler a journey is in some respects differ- 
ent from a similar journey performed by any one else. 
Personal experience and observation give # special 
character to every journey, as they do to every life. 
Thus the commonplace is removed a little from the com- 
mon level. I varied the usual course so far as to leave 
the steamer at Queenstown. After a visit to Blarney 
Castle, which has especial attractions for men of the 
talking professions, I went down to Killarney, where 
are the finest mountains and lakes in Ireland. The 
regular excursion of Killarney takes the greater part of 
the day, and rewards the investment. Besides what one 
sees in the way of scenery, there are side-shows which 
are thrust upon his notice. The first fact which becomes 
apparent is that the people get their living from trav- 
elers. You bargain at the hotel for all you want, and 
pay a good price for it. Do not think that is the end. 
You have scarcely lost sight of the house before gay 
cavaliers gather about you and almost force you to 
ride two or three ponies. Boys and girls solicit your 
money, ‘*To buy a book, sir.” Kate Kearney, with 
her beauty in the grave, stands at the door of her hut 
with a bottle in one hand and a picture in the other, 
and business in her untamed eye. Thenceforth women 
attend you. They run at your horse’s side in bare 
feet, and beg you to buy stockings. They flourish two 
bottles, and crave your patronage for goats’ milk and 
‘“‘morning dew,” while their red tongues flap as 
briskly as their red shawls. From all this you might 
ride away. But from your friends there is no escape. 
Not a man you have hired is content with the price 
agreed upon. He appeals to your compassion, and 
holds out his hand. He expresses his discontent with 
your alms, and turns away like a wretch you have 
wronged. This unprofessional beggary is the worst of 
all; the hardest to satisfy, and the least thankful. 
This prevails through the land. Common beggars 
are not quite everywhere ; but the uxcommon ones 
abound. You run a gauntlet everywhere you stop, 
from the Lakes of Killarney to the Giant’s Causeway. 
You have almost to escape from your hotel by stealth 
if you would bave money enough left to get to the 
next town. Even the servants on the steamer do not 
hesitate to enforce their claims and express their dis- 


satisfaction. ‘‘ It is about all we have to depend upon,” 


is their appeal from the company to the passenger. 
There is another thing we find in traveling in 
Ireland, as in the neighboring islands, which is 


hardly more agreeable than the begging. I mean 
the abandonment of national customs and the 
importation of French ways into hotel life. In Ire- 


land one would like to see Irish customs at the 
table, that he may know what the people eat and how 
it is served. The national character of the table would 
add not a little to the charm of it, even if the manners 
and customs were not to be adopted. In out-of-the- 
way places the methods of the people may be found; 
but at Killarney it is Paris in miniature; a ‘‘ menu” 
with dishes in French names, served in regular courses 
by waiters in full party dress. And this is repeated to 
the further end of the island, with sometimes a partial 
translation of the ‘‘menu.” I venture to call this a 
mistake. It will get s0, by and by, that one can go to 
Paris, stay in a large hotel, and look at photographs, 
and make the tour of Ireland in a very easy and not 
more expensive way. 

The proverbial good-nature of the Irish is main- 
tained. The jollity is toned down in high life at 
hotels, but out-of-dcors the humor remains. They 
seem to take life easily, and to make the best of the 
seasons which are short and hard for shillings and six- 
pences. Even their vexation at insufficient fees prob- 


~ ably only lasts till the next victim comes in sight. But 


the common people are poor. You see this as you 
look at them. ‘Their picturesque cottages with the 
thatched roofs must be narrow places to live in; and 
whisky is an expensive diet. At the north they look 
better. The women in the ficlds wear shoes and stock- 
ings, which may be regarded as marking the boundary 
between poverty and less poverty. The children are 
sleek and well-fed. They have a more comfortable 
look than children of the same class in the Scotch 
Highlands, as they run by the canal-boat with their 
pails and tumblers, and their eager cry, ‘‘ Any milk, 
sir?” I asked why the people in the north were better 
off than those in the south. One said they were more 
industrious and had better land. But the land in the 
north is certainly not the best in the island. It is 
common to say that Protestantism prevails at the 
north ; but whether this is cause or effect as regards 
the well-being of the people does not appear on the 
spot. That they are a superior sort of folk is clear 


enough. I cannot discuss Irish questions here; but 
no one can travel through the island without the 
feeling that the people deserve a better history than 
has been made for them. The men at the north are 
anxious to have it known that they are not rebels and 
discontents ; that it is at the south riot and murder 
assert themselves. They complain that the name of 
Irishman is made to bear reproach which is sec- 
tional, and from which they stand aloof. This we can 
appreciate if we will put ourselves in their places. 
We are constantly reminded in Ireland of a past. 
Ruined castles are on the hill-tops, and are so numer- 
ous that one scarcely troubles himself to look at them 
as he rides. ‘They are the dead witnesses to a dead 
past. Does the present close the record, or is there 
another day yet to dawn? Ireland in her great cities 
gives an impression of wealth and strength. May 
there not come in the slow process of the suns a 
strengthening and enriching of the land? The sym- 
pathy of the traveler makes him hope for this. 

I have had a Sunday in Glasgow. Vacation habits 
prevail even there. I sought in the morning the 
church in which the Rev. A. A. Bonar preaches. I 
was a little late, and no sexton and usher appeared, so 
that I found a seat for myself. There was a good 
congregation, but I did not see many who looked like 
men of standing and substance. Probably such 
men were in the country. A stranger was in the pul- 
pit, and he gave us a thoughtful sermon, though he 
did not seem to have gone into the depths or up to 
the heights of his theme, which was, ‘‘To me to live 
is Christ.” Indeed, such a text does not leave very 
much for a man to say, though there is much to think 
about and long for. There was no organ, but the 
singing of the barbaruus version of the Psalms was 
good. The open Bibles seen in the Scotch churches in 
the hands of the people were impressive, as they always 
are. In the evening I went to the Cathedral, where 
there are people’s services at half-past six. I was 
early, but the spacious choir was already full, and I 
stood through the service. The officiating minister 
was the Rev. A. K. H. Boyd, whose essays as the 
‘*Country Parson” were popular some twenty-five 
years ago. He intoned the prayers—lI suppose it was 
intoning. If any one wishes to hear this absurdity 
carried to an extreme, let him listen to a Scotchman as 
he adds his brogue to therecital. Yet this was a man 
of gray hair which was scant enough for him to know 
better than to trifle with sacred things. His sermon 
was from ‘‘Get wisdom.” It was in the style of his 
essays: bright and light, crisp and fresh. The matter 
was not original, but the treatment was his own, and 
was very interesting. His style reminds one of his 
essay ‘‘Concerning the Art of Putting Things.” He 
puts things well. No one could mistake his meaning. 
He spoke in the language of the people. He said that 
wiedom was not that common sense which is born in 
& man and cannot be acquired. It is better than that, 
and can be gained. Some tell us that wisdom is not the 
same thing as knowledge. ‘‘ Well, what man in his 
senses ever supposed it was?’ To know what one 
ought to do ana to have the purposeto doit is wisdom. 
Wisdom in the Bible concerns itself with the heart; 
it belongs with morals. To trust the Saviour is wis- 
dom. The Holy Spirit will give wisdom if we ask, 
and we may grow in it. An American congregation 
would have been delighted with the sermon, but it 
seemed to me that those who heard it did not see its 
merit ; or was it merely the absence of expression, the 
stolid way of listening, which made me think so? 
Did the people feel more than they showed? Perhaps 
so. But an American audience would have helped 
the preacher more by the silent ripple of approval, the 
pleased smile, the unconscious nod. There was a 
choir of goodly proportions, but the best singing was 
congregational], and the high arches resounded with 
the multitudinous waves of song. As we left the 
cathedral the setting sun was throwing his light 
through the fine west window, and the whole scene 
was pleasing. The grand old house is worthily used 
for a service for the people. The service could easily 
have been better adapted to the people’s wants and 
tastes, and have left a deeper impression on their 
hearts. But, even as it was, it was something for 
which to be glad. The effort to make the grand old 
churches useful to the people—as if all were not people, 
though bearing no marks of nobility—is to be com- 


mended. Yet it suggests the distinction at which I 


have just hinted, and that is not well. ‘‘ The people” 
do not wish to be patronized ; nor do they desire the 
use of our best churches at the hours when we prefer 
to be athome. What todo for ‘‘the people” is one of 
our problems. Suppose we treat them as children 
with us of the Father who is in heaven and on earth, 
and make them partakers with us, side by side with us, 
in the gospel of his grace! But I must not preach. 
Before I close let me add a word of commendation 
for the system of tourist tickets which is now coming 
to be used. I have done nearly all my traveling thus 
far with tickets procured of E. M, Jenkins, Broadway, 


New York. I have found his advice of value, and it 
has been cheerfully given. It has been a great con- 
venience to have his tickets and his plans of trsvel, 
and I shajl continue to use them. A. Mok. 


“OUR JOE.” 


A TALE OF THE WEST RIDING. 
By Amevia E. Barr. 
IN FOUR OHAPTERS.—OHAPTER II 


** Our choices are our destiny. Nothing is ours that our choice 
has not made ours.” 
T might be thought that a young man with £5,000 
would find an open gate into life. But Joe’s ex- 
perience was not at first flattering. When Perkins 
was aware of the quarrel between father and son, he 
found out he had no opening in his office. He did 
not care to put himself in opposition to Benjamin, 
for the manufacturer was of a litigious temper; he 
had paid the firm a deal of money, and was likely to 
continue todo so. Joe’s offer was declined, and the 
lawyer even advised him to make things up with his 
his father and go into the mill. 

‘* He’s more than a bit masterful, I know, Joe,” said 
Perkins; ‘‘ but if two men ride t’ same horse one must 
ride behind ; and that’s thy place, Joe.” 

** Unless I ride my own horse.” 

‘* For sure; only thou’lt need a strong nag to carry 
thee where ta want to go. Put up wi’ thy father a bit, 
my lad. He’s gotten that used to telling folk they 
must ‘do this and that, that he thinks  varry stars 
sud do as he bids them.” | 

‘** But, Perkins, I’m a man now, and have aright to 
my Own opinions.” 

‘* A pity on thee, lad. If ta can’t smile as t’ wind 
smiles, thou’it varry soon take cold. Well, a good 
morning to thee. 1’m particular busy at present.” 

Joe had got his first rebuff from a stranger. He felt 
it harder to bear than his father’s hardest words. At 
the bottom of them he had always known there was an 
anxiety for his interest. Josiah Perkins had looked 
only at Josiah Perkins’s welfare. As soon as he knew 
Joe had quarreled with his father he had decided to 
throw Joe over. 

Aunt Martha’s first visit only convinced him that the 
breach was wider than he had supposed. For a mo- 
ment he was angry at her for leaving Brierley. 

‘* If you had stopped beside him I should have had 
some one to say a good word for me,” he said, re- 
proachfully. 

‘* Ay, lad, but why didn’t ta stop and say ta own 
good words 

‘*What shall do? Perkins does not want father’s 
ill-will. I dare say every one will feel the same.” 

‘I am going to Leeds. I sall take a house and fur- 
nish it, and let such rooms as I don’t want. Thou 
come, too. There’s ‘Halifax Brothers;’ I reckon as 
they hev as good a name as owd Perkins.” 

The suggestion pleased Joe. It took him out of 
the immediate neighborhood of his father, and yet was 
not far enough away from his usual life-center to 
give him a feeling of -oneliness and remoteness. For 
a West Riding man honestly regards any circumstance 
as a calamity which removes him far beyond the pre- 
cincts of his own birthplace. His application to 
Halifax Brothers was also successful; and there was 
perbaps no law firm in the West Riding that hada 
higher reputation in civil cases requiring « shrewd 
cleverness just touching something that might be 
called by a less respectable name. If Benjamin Brierley 
had wisbed his son to be a lawyer, Halifax Brothers 
would have been the ideal masters at whose feet he 
would have wished him to sit. ° 

When he heard from Perkins where Joe had placed 
himself, he felt a real sentiment of respect for his son’s 
ability. ‘‘T’ lad is no fool,” he said, hopefully, to 
himself as he drove back to mill; ‘‘if he wants to mak’ 
his brass by ither folks’ cheatery and quarreling, 
there’s nobody i’ Yorkshire could teach him to 
steal by line and level so well as ‘I'om Halifax.” 

Martha had similar opinions in her own hours of 
private meditation; and in her class-meeting she took 
herself severely to task for her easy submission to Joe’s 
inclinations. For it must be acknowledged that 
Martha had had very different hopes for her nephew. 
If bis father wished to place him among the nobles of 
the Bradford House of Woolen Lords, Martha had had 
her dream of seeing him hold forth to admiring thou- 
sands from a Wesleyan pulpit. But Joe had never 
taken kindly to the chapel, and he had broadly opposed 
Methodist faith and discipline. Benjamin had rather 
enjoyed this form of Joe’s dissent. In religious mat- 
ters he had no objection to his exercising his right of 
judgment, but in business affairs dissent was a very — 
different thing. The right of Joe’s private judgment 
stopped at Brierley Mill. 

Wounds that men give themselves heal slowly. Ben-— 
jamin had declared he would marry if he liked, and 
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have such friendship as was going. But he sought 
neither woman’s love nor man’s liking. He virtually 
closed his house, for he confined himself to the little 
parlor in which he sat, and the room in which he slept. 
He dismissed all his servants but an old woman, anda 
man who attended to his horse and gig and potares 
about the garden at odd hours. 

He devoted his whole life and energies to the mill 
which Joe had despised. He built wings to it, and 
two stories more, and a chimney that overtopped all 
the chimneys far and near. He filled it with the finest 
machinery ani witb picked ‘‘ bands.” He utilized every 
drop of water and every ounce of steam so cleverly 
that people said, ‘‘If there wer the power o’ a blue- 
bottle fly, owd Brierley wad turn it to account.” No 
one could have supposed from his busy, active life 
that he was at heart an unhappy and bitterly disap- 
pointed man. 

In the meantime Joe took his existence with a cer- 
tain measure of content, and Aunt Martha watched 
over his comfort with that pricelessly commonplace 
love which does not disdain the oversight of very in- 
ferior details; which can superintend meals and 
oversee stockings, and is not to be frittered away by 
continual sma)l demands on forbearance and sympa- 
thy. For in scarcely any respect did Joe fulfill Martha 
Thrale’s personal hopes and desires. He turned out 
to be essentially a society man instead of a chapel 
man. He went to balls and parties, and dressed 
elegantly, and visited in the grandest houses. ‘‘ Old 
Brierley’s only son” was not a young man to be held 
of no account by motuers with large families of 
daughters. And, without effort, ‘‘our Joe” became 
the favorite of a very fashionable social set. 


Of course £5,000 will not last forever, even if a man. 


is noways troubled about his board and lodging bills; 
and at the end of four years’ dreasing, and visiting, and 


driving, Joe’s credit was no longer represented by four |. 


figures. However, he was now @repared to go into 
business, and he told himself that the large circle of 
friends he had made would repay the expense of mak- 
ing them. He took a handsome office, and announced 
himself as Solicitor and Conveyancer.” But York- 
shiremen are proverbially cautious, and a young, 
good-natured, fashionably dressed man was not their 
ideal lawyer. Joe could not look crafty or wise under 
any circumstances, and the first yours he did not make 
enough to pay his rent. 

Nevertheless, he did not in any way curtail his ex- 
penses. When the summer holidays arrived, he went, 
as usual, toa fashionable watering-place. He admitted 
to himself that it might be the last summer he could 
_ afford the luxury, and he was determined to make the 
most of his pleasure. No face was so bright, no heart 
gay, nO one so entertaining and so popular. Atthe 
beginning of August, Miss Elizabeth Bradley came to 
Harrogate. She was a great heiress, and a very hand- 
some girl. Joe was attracted by her stately beauty, 
and her large fortune was no drawback in his eyes. 
He paid her some attention, and it was soon evident 
that Miss Bradley regarded him with marked favor. 

Then Joe began to consider seriously the advantages 
of a rich wife. His profession had been, as yet, a 
failure ; he had adopted it in a kind of bravado, he 
did not really like it, and he had no special genius for 
it. In his heart he knew that he was hardly likely to 
be a successful lawyer. His money was nearly gone, 
his father practically dead to him, his aunt poor, and 
it must be confessed that four years’ luxury and 
indulgence had made him far less inclined to face the 
strife of life than he had been on that night when he 
elected to take his own way and £5,000. 

Oo the other hand, Elizabeth, though beautiful and 
rich, was not Joe’s ideal woman. She was proud and 
authoritative, and had the reputation of being ‘‘ near” 
and economical in money matters. Still, be was in- 
clined to believe that all womeu are what Yorksbire- 
men call “a soft lot ;” and his domestic and social ex- 
perience had led him rather to overestimate the 
natural masculine influence. He was quite sure Miss 
Bradley would enjoy agreeing with him and obeying 
him as much as all other women had done. Still, as 
a matter of form, he asked Martha Thrale’s advice. 

‘A fool is niver a big fool till he gets hisself mar- 
ried. Thou hesn’t made a £50 in a twelvemonth, 
Joe.” 

‘¢T know that, aunt; but Miss Bradley has £6,000 a 
year, with Bradley Manor. That’s something.” 

‘* Happen it is, and happen it isn’t. No brass is so 
easy addled as that got’ by wedding; and if ta wants 
to marry £6,000 a year, do it, lad, thou’lt be none too 
good for it.” 

This little spice of contradiction was ail that was 
necessary to confirm Joe in hisintentions. Still, before 
the marriage was arranged, he had to give up a great 
deal more than he liked; and as he had no home to 
offer Elizabeth, he was in a manner compelled to go 
to Bradley Hall as the husband of the proprietress. 
But perhaps the hardest condition Elizabeth made 
was that he should remove his office from the city to 


Bradley Moor village, a small hamlet offering no advan- 
tages for either business or pleasure. 

Josiah Perkins had the management of the Bradley 
estate, and about a week before the intended marriage 
Joe and Elizabeth rode over to his office for the pur- 
pose of signing some papers. The business was 
pleasantly transacted, and the lovers were cantering 
up the street together, when Benjamin Brierley’a gig 
stopped at the lawyer’s door. Perkins, shading his 
eyes witL his hands, was watching the couple, and he 
pointed them out to Benjamin. The trop-a-trop! trop- 


atrop! of the horse’s feet on the smooth cobble stones 


was flung back in resonant echoes; and Perkins 
laughingly said: 

‘*Dost ta see that bay gelding thy son is riding, 
Brierley? It can do ‘property! property! property !’ 
as well as that farmer’s pony some man made a song 
about.” 

‘* What is ta talking about?” 

‘‘That’s Joe Brierley.” 

‘*T know that, I sud think.” 

‘* Dost ta know t’ lass he’s wi’, then ?” 

‘*Not I; what for sud I?” 

‘* It’s owd Bradley’s daughter ; and Joe and her are 
going to make a weddin’ o’ it.” 

‘* Joshua Perkins! Niver! Thatcapps me! Our 
Joe and owd Bradley’s lass! Thou doesn’t mean it, 
for sure?” 

“IT hev drawn t’ settlements, and they hev sign’d 
them.” 

**Joe weér allays going ’mong women folks wi’ his 
heart i’ his hand; but to think o’ owd Bradley’s 
daughter taking it! Joe will be knocking his head 
again t’ stars soon, he’il be gettin’ that up. Ist’ lass 
worth much ?” 

‘* Bradley Manor and £6,000 a 
handsome, and sharp as a steel-trap.” 

‘¢That ’ll do, Perkins. I want to hear no more. 
Look thee here »—and Benjamin drew a long bill from 
his pocket-book, and pointed out certain items against 
which he had put a pencil-mark. ‘‘ What does ta 
mean by charging me i’ this way? I’se niver pay it— 
niver 

‘* Business, Brierley ; business.” 

‘‘Tf it’s business, then thou sud hev taken out a 
license to steal. I want to start an action against 
Jonathan Bottomy for melling wi’ my beck, but thou 
sall not touch a paper till this bill is settled. Now, 
then, what is ta going to do about it? I’m reg’lar in 
v’ courts, and I’m a’most as good a lawyer as thysen.” 

Perkins laughed, and ran his pen through the objec- 
tionable items. ‘‘One bear doesn’t bite another bear, 
Brierley, and I’m none going to eat thee up.” 

‘*It wadn’t pay thee. There’s outsiders to whet thy 
teeth on. See here, now.” Then he laid before tae 
crafty lawyer his complaint and his instructions, and 
seemed in their consideration to have entirely forgot- 
ten the news about his son. 

But he had not. As he drove back to his mill he 
was quietly triumphant over the matter. He hac 
begun life as one of Bradley’s ‘‘ hands,” and in subse- 
quent years the relations between the men had often 
been of an aggravating kind. 

‘‘He snubbed me, and set me in Cowd- Shoulder- 
Lane as often as iver he could,” said Benjamin 
to himself; ‘‘and to think he were working, and 
tueing, and saving for our Joe all t time! It 
fair capps me!” and he flicked his whip so emphat- 
ically that the horse really imagined him ina hurry, 
and went at a pace that astonisbed Brierley Villiage, 
and would have astonished Benjamin himself if he 
had been conscious of it. 

But in that hour some very unusual thoughts had 
possession of his mind. Unconsciously Joe had done 
a thing which seemed to Joe’s father a particular 
providence for the settlement of his claims on the dead- 
and-gone Bradley. He could believe in a special 
providence when it undertook the righting of his 
personal grievances. ‘It’s fair wonderful!” he kept 
ejaculating; ‘‘and I hev no doubt that t’ proud, 


‘miserly fellow knows a’ about it! If he does, why, 


then, our Joe ’ll plague him worse than owd Satan 
hissen can do.” 

Then it occurred to him that he might go into Brad- 
ford and buy the handsomest bit of silverware or 
jewelry he could lay his hands on. He had never said 
he wouldn’t give Joe’s wife a present, and he could 
send it without name, 80 as to avoid the bother of 
thanks. But in the morning everything looked differ- 
ent to him. The evil angel had whispered a most 
irritating supposition to him during the night: what 
if Joe had married Bradley’s daughter just because he 
knew how he hated her father?—or because he knew 
that by doing so he could at once place himself finan- 
cially and socially above all Brierley considerations ? 

His experiences of life led Bev jamin always to attrib- 
ute the lowest motives to the human heart, and he 
allowed these second thoughts to rule him. Fora day 
or two he was unusually morose, and then there caine 
to him one morning a note in white satin and silver— 


an invitation to attend the marriage of Joseph Brierley 
and Elizabeth Bradley, at Bradley Hall. Inclosed 
was a slip of ordinary paper, on which Joe had written 
four words, ‘‘Do come, dear father.” He held the 
whole in his great brown, hairy hand a few moments, 
looking steadily atthem. Then, with a smile in which 
were queerly blended anger and satisfaction he dropped 
the gay festival cards into the fire, and as he 
wa'ched them turn to ashes, he slowly fingered the 
strip of paper that had accompanied them. 

He hesitated about burning it; and to hesitate is 
generally to give up or to give in: he opened his 
pocket-book and put it into a compartment which was 
intended for postage-stamps, and which he never used. 
For a moment or two the thought of a wedding pres- 
ent again crossed his mind; but this time everything 
was adverse. He needed all his ready cash, and it 
suddenly struck him that silver or jewelry was just so 
much money buried in a closet or a drawer, and not 
paying a penny of interest. ‘I niver owned aught 
but a silver watch mysen,” he muttered; and Ben 
was not the man to think the requirements of any 
other person greater than his own. So every kindly 
thought perished in suspiciou and avarice; and Joe, 
who had anxiously watched for some answer, was 
heart-hurt and diaappointed. 

The more so as Aunt Martha also declined to be 
present. She had taken a dislike to Elizabeth at their 
first interview, having fancied that the young lady 
tried to patronize he-—a mode of treatment that highly 
Offended the independent little Yorkshiré woman. 
‘*She wanted nothing that Elizabeth had got. She 
wer welcome to her fine house and her fine friends, 
and her fine husband, too. She hed naught to say 
either for or against t’ wedding ;” yet to her favorite 
Wesleyan preacher she admitted that ‘“ Elizabeth 
Bradley was that kind o’ young woman as set her 
teeth on edge.” 

‘‘Her tenants speak well of her, Miss Thrale,” he 
rejoined, ‘‘and we must hope for the best.” 

‘‘Ay, but she’s sweet as May flowers, no doubt, to 
them as she can order and hector. Niver mind! It 
won’t be varry long till our Joe will get to see into his 
folly.” 


But, though Martha stayed at home to please her own 


kind of pride, she deeply regretted not having seen all 
the fine dresses and wedding presents, and the not 
having been present at a feast which included among 
its guests a bishop, a baronet, and a member of Par- 
liament. There was a full report of all the grand do- 
ings in the local papers, and Martha read every word 
of it with minute attention. 

Benjamin also read it, and he had his own opinions 
of the proceedings and their probable results. “A 
bishop and two parsons!” he muttered sarcastically. 
‘‘Il wer married by t’ Methody preacher i’ Baildon 
chapel, and I found out as t’ job wer varry well done. 
—If t’ lass is aught like her father she’ll hev a way o’ 
taking t’ sharp edge off a chap as is rayther too for- 
rard thet ’l! mak our Joe varry fond o’ his own com- 
pany—l’se warrant that!” 


WHY NOT? 
By a WESTERN CONTRIBUTOR. 


N one of our Western States ie a town offi 

six thousand inhabitants, containing three or four 
churches, a number of mills and factories, school- 
houses, and saloons. The town has been in existence 
for about thirty-five years. It is a pretty town, and 
prettily located. It has good water-power, several 
lines of railroad pass through it, and it is situated on 
a navigable river, and surrounded by good farming 
land. I happen to know something about the place, 
as I was born there, lived there until I was quite a girl, 
and now, after several years’ absence, am again dwell- 
ing there. 

There is one large church in the town, the others 
being small and weak. Said churcn is wealthy and 
fashionable, is happy in the possession of a fine build- 
ing, good choir, pipe organ, rich carpets and uphol- 
stering, and other like blessings. Oa Sundays the 
church is well filled, and the Sunday-school averages 


over three hundred. I had nearly forgotten to men; 


tion a very extensive Sunday-school library, on which 
many children have been fed. I ought not to be so 
ungrateful as to forget that, as I was fed on it myself 
when I was small; indeed, I swallowed an incredible 
number of the books before I was a dozen years old. 
Am not sure whether they injured me or not; rather 
think not, as I forgot them soon, and upon leaving the 
town was fortunately led to read better books. 

In this town there is not a single circulating library 
worthy of the name of library. To be sure, there are 
the Sunday-school libraries, and one little stock of 


‘books for circulation, consisting mainly of the delight- 


ful works of Mrs. Holmes, Mrs. Southworth, Marion 
Harland, and Mary Cecil Hay. This collection is well 
patronized, I believe. It would be anywhere, and 
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here the taste for that sort of book is formed by the 
‘*harmless ” Sunday-school novels. 

If there were a demand for books, of course the 
books would come. Evidently there is no desire for 
good reading matter. 

Among the people, at least among the young ladies, 


** society ” takes the place of reading. With the men 


it seems to be ‘‘ making money.” So we have a town 
in which there are many rich, grasping, busy men, 
and a corresponding number of extremely well-dressed 
society women. 

The majority of these people, as well as a majority 
of the church-people of the town, are members of the 
afore-mentioned large church. Indeed, it is the fash- 
ionable thing to join that church, or, if you can’t join 
it, to attend regularly. It contains, and always has 
contained so long as I can remember, a large number 
of young people. These young people are many of 
them good, earnest, conscientious Christians, inter- 
ested both in religion and fashion, righteousness and 
society. Not such a bad combination if they get the 
right proportion. 

But Ido not believe that one out of fifty of these 
young ladies, or one out of ten of the young men, 
have ever heard of Macaulay, Gibbon, George Eliot, 
Kingsley, Macdonald, Herbert Spencer, Jobn Stuart 
Mill, Emerson, or Carlyle; have ever read one of 
Dickens’s, Thackeray’s, or Victor Hugo’s novels. 
They have probably some vague idea of Charles Dar- 
win as a wicked man who tried to destroy the Bible 
and Christianity. Of historical events and earlier 
writers and books they may have learned in school ; 
but of every-day events, and of our nineteenth-century 
men, they are likely to know nothing. 

I believe that these young people could get a great 
deal of pleasure out of reading ; more pleasure, I know, 
than they can possibly get out of dresses. I believe, 
too, that if they read more, knew more of the world 
outside of their own little city, they could be better 
Christians. It does not seem as though they are get- 
ting half the pleasure or benefit out of life. They are 
losing all the good and wise things said by so many 
good and wise people. 

Whose fault is it? Partly the fault of the school- 
teachers, perhaps ; for a wise teacher can work won- 
ders. But had the pastor of that church no duty to 
perform toward waking the minds of his flock as well 
as getting them properly trainedin ‘*church doctrines” ? 
Has achurch nothing to do with intellectual whole- 
ness as well as moral wholeness? Is not a church to 
blame for the intellectual stupidity of its young peo- 
ple? 

Righteousness is first and most important. But 
knowledge is great and blessed, and brings one nearer 
to God and godliness. For in God is all knowledge 
as well as all righteousness. 

Ministers have great responsibility and great oppor- 
tunities. I once knewa noble old man who seta whole 
village to reading and studying. He began by lending 


~ his own books among his people. Then, when in this 


way he had created an interest in reading, he proposed 
and assisted in the starting of a good circulating 
library. At first this belonged exclusively to the 
church, but as it became enlarged it grew into a fine 
public library. 

For some reason the women in that church are not 
quite so overwhelmingly ‘‘ stylish” as some ladies, 
and the men don’t devote quite all of their time to the 
accumulation of money. And it seems as though their 
religion meant more to them. They have grown spirit- 
ually as they have grown mentally. 

Why should not each church, in villages which pos- 
sess no good public library, go and do likewise? Fill 
the shelves with good novels, standard biographies, 
histories, books of travel, poetry, scientific and relig- 
ious works, and some good books for children, get the 
people started to reading them, and church quarrels 
will grow fewer, and righteousness and wisdom and 
peace will increase. 


SEE PAGE 182. 


Editor Christian Union: 

DAR SinR,—Why cannot Dr. Abbott give us a brief esti- 
mate of the actual value of Calvie and Calvinism in their 
influence upon tbe church of Christ at the present day? All 


' things considered, is the Christian church better or worse for 


his life and his system of divinity ? Many of us believe that 
Dr. Abbott would discuss this question with ample knowl- 
edge, largely without bias, and in a catholic spirit, and 
dispose of it, for the present purpose, in limited space, as 
measured by the columns of a newspaper. 

I have two reasons—perhaps three—for this suggestion. I 
must confess to a considerable prejudice against Calvin, 
which dates back surely as far as my college days, and rather 
inereases with the years; and this is not pleasant, for I ama 
member of what (I fear) would be largely called, and, per- 
haps, self-considered, a ‘‘ Calvinistic church.” Again—unless 
this be a part of the motive just specified—I despair of get- 
ting a just estimate from other sources. The question is too 
much @ polemical one; the usual disputant is stirred by con- 
treversy, or fired with enthusiasm ; he writes as if he were 
determined to prove something; as if he had, first of all, 


given the strongest personal adherence to the side he proposes 
to defend. Your minister, to whom you go for the resolving 
of doubts, considers you askance, as if he already doubted 
your orthodoxy. Your usually well-informed and fair- 
minded Romanist friend only recalls for the present occasion 
that ‘‘Calvin roasted Servetus,” and this is not a pleasant 
reminder to a medical man. 

But, finally, and after all, the immediate occasion of my 
correspondence is a statement which lately appeared in my 
Christian Union, I am quite sure in large type, and undisputed, 
but regret I cannot now consult from the file of the paper. 
It was to the effect that nowhere in the Christian church is 
rationalism so prominent and advanced as at Geneva. I 
think I cannot be mistaken that the writer meant to convey 
that such was the logical outcome of the influence of Calvin’s 
teachings. Even the Genevan pulpit instructed the wor- 
shiper that “ the life that now is”’ is the life to be lived for, 
for we bave no assurance of any life beyond. I may be 
at fault in details, but cannot be in the general animus of 
the article. 

Is it possible, Mr. Editor, that this statement is correct ? 
Are the deductions drawn and to be drawn from it sound ? 

Yours faithfully and respectfully, MEDICUS. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christia: 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply eli ber 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. ) 


A correspondent from Hagerstown, Md., thinks that we 
have done the firm of F. Millard & Co., of Baston, an in- 
justice. She writes that the firm have sent her instructions 
and list of materials needed for their system of coloring 
photography, and one photograph to begin with, and prom- 
ise, if the work is satisfactory, to send more, and to send 
thirty cents for each photograph colored. They require one 
dollar for the first photograph and the instructions, which 
our correspondent has paid, and she has not yet received the 
first thirty cents. On receipt of this letter we sent to a 
trustworthy correspondent in Boston to investigate the case 
of F.. Millard & Co. and write us the result of his inquiries, 
which he does as follows: 

‘‘F. Millard & Co. have boxes at the Post-Office, and 
have a place at 35 Oliver Street. The Postmaster tells me 
that he has frequent letters of inquiry and complaint con- 
cerning the company’s business, but his inspector cannot 
get hold of enough to pronounce the business a fraud. Yet 
it is plainly suspicious. The Chief of Police says he has 
numerous letters from all parts of the country, but the busi- 
ness is run so close to legitimate lines that it is difficult for 
the Government to get a legal twist on it. He says there 
are several concerns, and they are continually changing 
names and places of business. I went into ‘ F. 
Millard & Co.’s;’ I would not have found the place 
but for the assistance of police. The name and business do 
not appear on the building or doors or tablets. Half-way up 
the stairs is a printed placard on the stairs, ‘F. Millard & 
Co.’ Passing through a roundabout way you see a door 
with the name. Within, the men have a suspicious bearing. 
I inquired if I could get a circular to send to a friend. 
They said if I would give a lady’s name they would send one, 
or if she would write they would send one. They may doa 
fair business in this vicinity, and some ata distance. Their 
victims probably are largely in the West. The Post-Office 
Inspector found a lady in,Chelsea who had worked for them 
and done well.” 

To this we have only to add that we have again written 


to F. Millard & Co. for information respecting their business,. 


promising to give our readers the benefit of the information, 
and have received no reply. On this state of facts we advise 
our readers to send no money to them for their instructions. 


I bave read with a great deal of pleasure your article in The Chris- 
tian Union of August 16, ‘On the Wing.” May I ask you to kindly 
recommend to me some good reading to serve as an antidote to the 
discouragements which seem to be onr lot in life, in business : some- 
thing which one can take up when a feeling of discouragement 
comes over him—as I euppose it does over ali of us at times—and 
receive strength to get over the rough places of life ? D. K. L 

STRASBURG, Penn. 

It is very difficult for one person to recommend to another 
such literature’as you desire. We should recommend you 
to read something which possesses a cheerful and hopeful 
spirit, and which is atthe same time so interesting that it 
may be read without effort and therefore without weariness. 
One of the chief causes of the spirit of discouragement 
is overwork; and to take a book, however excellent, which 
requires still further work for its appreciation is more likely 
to aggravate than to relieve the difficulty. If your life is 
filled full with drudgery and toil of a somewhat prosaic and 
lumdram description, literature which will bring romance 
into your life will probably best serve your purpose. This 
may be furnished by the best biographies, especially of men 
of a heroic mold, such as Livingstone or Kingsley ; by history 
of the more dramatic type, such as Froude’s Cesar, Abbott's 
Napoleon, or Irving’s Washington ; by fiction, provided it 
has in it either the brightness of a natural temperament, like 
that of Dickens, or of a romantic imagination, like that of 
Scott, or of a religious hopefulness, like that of Miss 
Mulock ; or by poetry, either of nature, such as Wordsworth’'s, 
or of human experience, such as Tennyson’s or Longfellow’s. 
But by all means avoid literature which presents dark and 
discouraged views of life or misanthropic views of men, 


-whether it be in the religious biographies of the saints of a 


melancholy mood, the fiction of a George Eliot, or the 
poetry of a Byron. 


A subscriber, apparently a Methodist, referring to a recent 
editorial in The Christian Union on the proposed abolition of 
the time limit in the Methodist Episcopal Church, sends us 


what purports to be the report of a sermon by Dr. Goodell 
on the life of President Garfield, and asks us whether we re- 
gard it as ‘‘an example of the educative work of a great 
mind "’ such as we desire to see promoted in the Methodist 
pulpits. It certainly isnot. But, in the first place, we should 
judge no minister by such reports of his discourses as are 
furnished the secular press, which are very apt to pick out 
from their connection particular sentences or paragraphs 
which, either by their power or their want of it, may have pro- 
voked @ sensation at the time, or may promise to provoke 
onejamong the readers of the paper. In the second place, we 
should judge no minister by a single sermon, however far it 
might vary from the canons of good taste or even those of 
sound judgment. Ministers are expected ordinarily to 
deliver two formal addresses a week, besides other informal 
instruction, and they may well be excused for falling far be- 
low their average at times ; and the more vigorous the man 
the greater the liability to such a fall. Whether the report 
sent to us correctly represents Dr. Goodell or not we do not 
know. But even if it does, its violations of good taste in 
one or two particulars are insignificant when compared with 
the Christian work which he has done in the pulpit, on the 
platform, and by his pen, not only in St. Louis, but through- 
out the Southwest. 


In your issue of August 2 you say an eminent Presbyterian clergy- 
man made the remark recently that the fatal defect of Calvinism is 
that it is a system of rationalism. Do you think a man that, at his 
ordination, sincerely adopted (or said he did) the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith can be honest in remaining in that church and 
make use of such flings? Would not consistency impel him to join 
a church whoee creed he could accept and preach ? C. C, 

DaRLINGTON, Ind. 

If a minister cannot criticise the creed of the church to 
which he belongs there is an end of all possibility of reform 
or progress in that church. Flings at any faith are always 
out of order, but it is entirely legitimate for a Presbyterian 
divine to point out the fact, if he regards it as a fact, that 
Calvinism is lacking in the spiritual or intuitive qualities, and 
has a tendency to rationalism ; for if this be true the Presby- 
terians are the ones most interested in discovering and cor- 
recting the defect. 


To Constant ReapER: In The Christian Union of August 2 you 
ask the editor why we observe the first day of the week as the Sab- 
bath instead of the seven@A. He (the editor) gives you only a poor 
answer, such as any child could give. Now, if you will send your 
address to me, and desire reading matter on that subject, I will be 
giad to send it. The reading matter will show you who changed the 
day, and when the change occurred, and show you by Bible proofs 
how jealous God ia of his Sabbath day. C. 8. GooDWIN. 

Ind. 

Mr. Goodwin should have been sufficiently liberal to have 
sent to the editor of The Christian Union also the literature 
which he promises to his ‘‘ Conrtant Reader,” that the editor 
might receive, as well as his readers, this promised education. 


Will you please te)l me what price well-preserved signatures of 
Washington bring? We have one; it is an assistant-surgeon’s com- 
mission, given at Philadelphia in 1794. We would be very glad if 
you wil! tell us the best way to dispose of it; what you think it 
should bring. Most respecttully, Mrs. M. J. BREWSTER. 

RiveRrTon, N. J. 

We do not know that there is any market price for auto- 
graphs, but we give your name and address in full to this in- 
quiry, so that any autograph hunter who desires to purchase 
may make you an offer by mail. 


What is the meaning of the frequent expression with Motley, of 
* bullet in mouth ”? as in chap. xliii., vol. iv. : *‘ The garrison were 
allowed to march out with colors displayed, drums beating, matches 
lighted, and bullet in mouth” (History of the United Nether- 
lands). M. 8S. N. 

The matches lighted and the bullet in mouth showed that 
the troops were ready to fire, and served as a symbol that 
while evacuating the garrison they still retained their inde- 
pendence. 


Please give the name and publisher of the best annual for general 
information to supplement a cyclopedia; one less expensive than 
Appleton’s. Cc. 8. 8. 

LITCHFIELD, Mich. 

We know of no such work. Some annual volumes giving 
account of the progress of science have been published, but 
we do not know even of any such series now in course of 
publication. 


Is it true that Noah’s Ark has been discovered imbedded in a 
giacier on Mount Ararat? Please answer in The Christian Union. 
Yours, H. M. C. 
SALESVILLE, Ohio. 
No. This report must be added to the long list of hoaxes in- 
ee by practical jokers not very scrupulous in their ideas 
of truth. 


Will you igform me where I can obtain a book entitled ** Life 
Thoughts,” by Miss Proctor, gathered from the extemporaneous dis- 
courses of Henry Ward beecher ? and please tell me the price of the 
same ; and oblige an adniirer of The Christian Union. - 

Mra. W. D. 8. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, will shortly bring 
out a new edition of ‘‘ Life Thoughts.’’ 


We hope sometime to visit the Eastern sea coast with our boys for 
a few weeks’ vacation from the farm. Is there any book describing 
the different summer resorts ? ~—&E. E. W. 

LINCOLN, Iowa. 

‘*Handbook of Summer Resorts, with Special Routes of 
Travel.” Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York ; price 
fifty cents. 


E. J. M.—The Boston School of Technology is one of the 
best of its kind in the country. For circular, address simply 
Boston School of Technology, Boston, Mass., — 
postoge stamp for reply. 


E. C. B., Sandusky, Ohio.—Please address Phillips & Sone 
No. 80 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Sunday Afternoon. 


MY BIRD. 


RE last year’s moon had left the sky 
A birdling sought my Indian nesu, 
And folded, oh, so lovingly ! 
Her tiny wings upon my breast. 


From morn till evening’s purple tinge 
In winsome helpleseness she lies ; 
Two rose-leaves, with a silken fringe, 

Shut softly on her starry eyes. 


There’s not in India a lovelier bird ; 
Broad earth owns not a happier nest ; 

O God, thou hast a fountain stirred 
Whose waters never more shall reat! 


This beautiful, mysterious thing, 

This seeming visitant from heaven, 
This bird with the immortal wing, 

To me—to me—Tbhy hand has given. 


The pulse firet caught its tiny stroke, 
The blood its crimson hue, from mine ; 

This life, which I have dared invoke, 
Henceforth is parallel with Thine. 


A silent awe is in my room— 
I tremble with delicious fear ; 

The future, with ita light and gloom, 
Time and eternity, are here. - 


Doubts, hopes, in eager tumult rise; 
Hear, O my God! one earnest prayer : 
Room for my Lird in Paradise, 
And give her angel plumage there! 
—[FanNY FORESTER. 


THE STORY OF HANNAH.’ 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. 
Lo, children are an heritage of the Lord.” —Ps. cxrxvil., 3. 

HE story of “‘little Samuel” has often formed the 
topic of song, picture, and story. I am glad that 
the Committee have given us for to-day the less em- 
phasized story of little Samuel’s mother. For it is 
quite as significant, and more needed in our own time. 
It is the experience of a godly mother, and may profit- 
ably be read in contrast with that of the godless 
mother, unhappily not uncommon in American social 

life. 
The godless mother does not desire children. She 
dreads their advent. If she prayed at all, it would be 
that she might be spared the necessity of bearing 
the pains of maternity and the self-denials which 
maternity involves. She resorts to every expedient to 
avoid the coming of a child. She does not hesitate to 
sacrifice the purity of her womanhood, to hazard her 
health, and even sometimes to take upon herself the 
stain of blood-guiltiness—to become a murderer in 
thought, and even in deed—in order to shut out from 
her home the best gift that God ever gives to his chil- 
dren. If, inspite of all endeavor to shut the door of 
the home on God’s gift, it comes, it is received with a 
grudging welcome ; it is accepted as a burden to be 
borne with the least possible self sacrifice, to be laid 
off on others as much as posssible, and to be laid aside 
at the earliest moment. A wet-nurse is hired to per- 
form the first and sacred office of motherhood, because 
it is inconvenient to be nursing a babe. The child is 
put off upon hired help for the sympathy and instruc- 
tion which every child has a right to receive from its 
own mother, and for which no wages but true mother- 
love can ever truly recompense. If it comes into the 
circle of the mother’s life, it is only on occasion, as 
necessity may require, or as a pet to be played with, 
or & possession to be shown off to admiring friends, 
somewhat as a curiously intelligent Jap-dog might be 
brought into the parlor, on occasion, to show off his 
tricks. At the earliest opportunity a school is sought 
for, not because the school can give a better education 
than the heme, which may or may not be true, but 
because the child is so much trouble, and to get it out 
of the way for five or six hours a day is so much clear 
gain. When the child begins to grow old enough to 
come into society, it is trained not for a life of useful- 
ness, but for one of display. For virtue is substituted 
decorum ; for the ten commandments of Mount Sinai, 
the innumerable rules of modern society; for a life 
of noble deeds, a life of respectable appearances. 
The child is taught to go to church, becausé this is 


respectable, and possibly even to know something 


about the Bible, because this is recognized as a part of 
literature. But of that pure and undefiled religion 
which consists in visiting the poor and the fatherless, 
and in keeping one’s self unspotted from the world, 


it is taught neither by precept nor by example, neither 


in the home nor in the fashionable club where a popu- 


1 International Sunday-school Lesgon for September 16, 1883,— 
1 Sam. L, 91-28, 
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lar lecturer discourses once a week, and which is 
called by courtesy a church. I trust that the reality 
is not often as bad as I have here painted it; but if 
not, it is often because the mother-instincts cannot be 
quite smothered by society, and b: cause society itself 
receives something from the Christian atmosphere of 
the nineteenth century, in spite of itself. 

Put in contrast with this picture the story of Han- 
nah. She longs for a child, and prays earnestly for 
one, going up to the Tabernacle to pray, and there 
praying with such fervor and in such unconsciousness 
of all about her that Eli imagines her to be drunken. 
She welcomes the child when he comes as a gift from 
God; is not even, in her joy, satisfied with one, but 
counts each additional child as a further blessing 
from herGod. Receiving the child as a gift from God, 
she at once consecrates him to God again, and, count- 
ing her pleasure even in her children as nothing, as 
soon as may be sends him willingly away from home 


| to the Tabernacle, where he may at once serve the God 


to whem he belongs, and may be educated for further 
and better service. Begotten in prayer, born in 


prayer, consecrated in prayer, educated in prayer, 


Samuel grows to be the first of that school of the 
prophets who became the saviours of the people of 
Israel from the domination of the priesthood within 
and from the corruptions of idolatry without. 7 
Lo, children are an heritage from the Lord: this is 


the first lesson from the story of Hannah. This was 


the Hebrew conception ; this is the Bible teaching : is 
this the modern thought? They are not only a gift 
from God, but the best gift he has to bestow. The 
best gift he has ever given to the earth was the babe 
laid in Bethlehem’s manger; the best gift he ever has 
to bestow upon those whom he loves is the incarna- 
tion of a divinely endowed spirit which he lays in the 
cradle. To endeavor to shut out this gift is to en- 
deavor to shut God himself out from our homes; to 
receive this gift grudgingly is to receive God’s own 
image grudgingly. The object of marriage is a home, 
and the object of a home is the training of children. 
No one has a right to enter into the marriage relation 
who is not willing to take the responsibility and bur- 
dens of parentage. Noone has aright to be a bride 
who does not look forward with hope and desire to be- 
coming a mother. I put maternity foremost because 
the burdens of childhood come chiefly and necessarily 
upon the mother. And yet I chide myself for writing 
these sentences, as though it could be possible that any 
Christian reader should need them. A home without 
children is a grove without song, a garden without 
flowers. How any one can be willing to have a flower- 
less garden or a songless grove, because the flowers 
need tending and the birds need food, I cannot con- 
ceive. And yet I know there are such people. God 
pity them! and God pity the unhappy children who 
are put into their untender mercies! Can any fate be 
more unhappy than that of a child begrudged food and 
raiment and shelter and care-taking by reluctant par- 
ents? The desert island was more hospitable to Robin- 
son Crusoe than a desert home to an unwelcome child. 

He who recognizes in every child a gift from God 
will welcome it asa sacred trust. There is no priest- 
hood so sacred as the mother’s priesthood ; no minis- 
try so sacred as the father’s ministry. The mother is 
priest, and offers herself as a living and joyful sacrifice 
for the child’s life. The father is prophet, serving less 
joyfully because to him belongs no such divine privi- 
lege of sacrifice as to her. I wonder at the confidence 
which God has in humanity thet he should repose such 
trusts as he reposes in every father and mother. 
I wonder that he has not long since by per- 
petual disappointments learned distrust. I rejoice 
that half of the children are taken out of the 
earthly hands before the parents have an opportunity 
to spoil God’s gift by their abuse of God’s trust. I 
have put at the head of this paper a poem of Fanny 
Forester’s because it expresses as Only a true mother 
can the true mother’s welcome to God’s gift and the 
true mother’s acceptance of God’s trust. 

And she who thus accepts God’s gift and God’s trust 
will consecrate the gift to God, and seek from God_the 
power and grace to fulfill the trust. It is said that 
infant baptism is falling into disuse in the Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian churches. If this merely indi- 


‘cates that we are outgrowing the old superstition that 


God’s grace toward our children depends upon the 
accident of a water baptism, and that the child dying 
without baptism dies without the covenanted mercies 
of God, the decay of infant baptism is a good sign. If 
it merely ingicates that the opinion of the church is 
changing, and that we are going back to what was 
probably the original significance of baptism in the 
primitive churches—namely, a deliberate and conscious 
confession of repentance and faith—it certainly is nota 
bad sign. But if it also indicates that we are less 
quick to recognize than our fathers that children are a 
heritage from the Lord, and to consecrate them to his 
culture and his service, it is a signof a grievous falling 
away from faith where faith is fyndamental—in the 
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family. Answer for yourself, reader, whether your 
children have been consecrated to God in heart and by 
prayer. 

If consecrated to him, they will be trained for him: 
not for success; not for society; not even for achieve- 
ment: but for God’s service, which may be a service 
of achievement ora service of suffering. How many 
parents, in selecting their home, think not merely of 
» the social advantages, but of the spiritual advantages, 
for their children? How many, in purchasing litera- 
ture—whether books or periodicals—consider what 
effect the home library will have on the character and 
destiny of their children? How many even know 
what their children are reading? or, at the most, do 
more than endeavor by prohibitions to prevent them 
from reading the injurious, without endeavoring to 
provide them with the good? How many consider the 
spiritual effect of their companions upon them? How 
many forecast the future and endeavor so to guide them 
in thought and feeling now as to secure lives of godli- 
ness in their manhood? The papers have been full 
lately of discussions of the reasons for the falling off 
in the number of young men who are preparing for 
the ministry. We must go back of the college, back 
of the school, back even of the cradle, for one of the 
reasons. If in olden times parents fell into the mis- 
take of laying out the lives of their children for them, 
and selecting one child for the ministry, and another 
for the farm, without waiting to see what God had 
selected them for, we are in no small danger of falling 
into the reverse mistake, and having no children filled 
with the Spirit from their birth, like Samuel and 
John the Baptist, because we have no mothers like 
Hannah and Elizabeth who have agonized before God 
in prayer that the child which he should give them 
might be honored by his own call to the ministry of 
his gospel. 

This lessonfis mainly for fathers and mothers; but 
whoever has anything to do with children—and who 
has not ?—ought to find some instruction in the story 
of Hannah. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


A PRAYING MOTHER.—1 Sam. r., 21-28. 
By Emity Hountrinaron MILuer. 


HEN the people of Israel were scattered over 

the land, every family on its own inheritance, 
they did not have churches in every city and town, 
where they could go to worship God. There was only 
one house of God, and that was at Shiloh, a little city 
nearly in the center of the country, where the Ark of 
God would be safe from the strong enemies who lived 
on the southern and eastern borders. So; instead of 
going up to worship every Sunday, the people went 
but once a year, and this going up to Shiloh wasa 
great time of feasting and rejoicing. Every year, when 
they gathered their harvests, they tuok some of the 
first fruita and offered them to the Lord as a thank- 
Offering, to show that they knew all the harvest was a 
gift from God. All the family went up together to 
Shiloh—the father, and mother, and all the children. 
Some of them had a long way to go, but in our lesson 
to-day we shall see a family who lived at Ramah, about 
ten miles south from Shiloh. This family were pre- 
paring for the journey, and I think they were both 
giad and sorry. They were glad because for three 
years Hannah, thé mother, had not been with them. 
She had been at home taking care of her baby boy, 
but now the little boy was three years old, and he was 
going up to Shiloh with the rest. Can you guess why 
hey might have been sorry? It was because this 
little boy was not to come home with them again, but 
to stay at God’s house in Shiloh. For, before he was 
born, his mother had promised to give him to the 
Lord, to be one of his servants and to do his work. 
She said she would give him tothe Lord all the days of 
his life, and now, though he was so young, they were 
going to take him to be trained up and educated among 
the children of the priests, and taught to wait upon Eli, 
the high priest in the service of the tabernacle. Han- 
nah was very happy that she had such a precious gift 
to offer to God, and she felt sure he would give some 
great blessing to her boy, and perhaps make him a 
deliverer to the people, as Moses and Joshua had been. 
So they went on their journey, taking with them some 
flour and wine for an offering to the Lord, and three 


precious little child needed an atonement for sin. 
They came to Shiioh, and there, before all the people, 
the little Samue! was consecrated to God’s services, 
and clothed in a linen garment, such as the priests 
wear, His father and mother brought him to the old 
priest, Eii, and the mother told Eli how sad she had 
been because, though she had plenty of money anda 
comfortable home, she had no little child. She told 
him how she had knelt there in that very place, and 
asked God to give her a son, and God bad granted her 
request. And now she said, ‘‘ I have lent him to the 


Lord ; as long as he liveth he shall be lent to the 


bullocks to be sacrificed, as a sign that even this © 
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Lord.” And Samuel knelt with his mother, and wor- | coast; he may visit many a land. According to the | willing, give you a start. Hurrah! we are almost 


shiped the Lord. “Although he was so young he up- 
derstood what was done, and the Lord accepted his 
little servant, and filled his heart with a spirit of love 
and wisdom and purity, that kept him pure and spot- 
less all his days. Once a year his mother came up to 
see him, and brought him a little coat, and every day, 
I am sure, she remembered him with loving thoughts. 


Probably the work that he hal to do was very small | 


and very humble, but the Bible says he ministered 
unto the Lord, so we know he never forgot that all his 
service was for him, whether it was waiting upon Eli, 
or opening the doors of the house of God, or learning to 
read the books of the law. Hannah did her part when 
she brought} her little boy to Shiloh and gave him to 
God; but Samuel had to do his part also, by giving 
hearty, happy service, which is the only kind that God 
accepts. A little servant may be an obedient, loving 
servant. A little servant may be pure in heart, and 
Christ said the pure in heart should see God. We 
must not think of Samuel as living alonely life. Prob- 
ably there were many. children among the families of 
the priests, and we shal! find in our next lesson that 
God himself talked with Samuel, even while he was a 
child, and because he was faithful in little things he 
was by and by called to greater service 


THE UPLOOK OF THE SOUL. 


By true Rev. J. H. Vinoent, 


PLEAD for the education of the whole soul by the 

perpetual uplifting of the whole soultoGod. It may 
be, as I have said, voiceless; it may be what you call 
contemplation—the daily, habitual turning of every 
power and faculty toward Him who is the center of all, 
the source of all, the upholder of all—and by that daily 
habit of contemplation, which I call prayer to-day, 
the intellect, the moral nature, the spiritual nature, 
must be developed, and man stand a symmetrical, 
trained student in the school of Christ. 

But you may ask me, ‘‘Is this all of prayer? When 
I open my heart in silence toward the Unknown In- 
finite, is this all?” Well, my friends, it is a great deal 
better than a little, narrow idea of prayer, which puts 
down three things that I want to get, and then goes 
and asks for the three, and gets them. It is well for 
an errand boy, when he goes to get certain things at the 
grocery, to specifically state the things that he wants, 
and take them. He has achieved a result. But better 
to lie, without a syllable, folded in mother’s arms, lean- 
ing against mother’s heart, looking)up with love into 
*“‘the heaven of her eyes,” and in the atmosphere of 
companionship and love to grow more and more like 
her, and to come nearer and nearer to her. The up- 
look of the soul to God, the opening of the powers to 
God, the patient waiting before God, the humble sur- 
render of everything to God, the concentrated think- 
ing about God, and then the earnest longing after 
God, are all better than specific requests for things 
from God. 

Do I say that this is all? No, verily. Who can say 
what is all, when a human soul, with its capacities, and 
the infinite God are friends? There have been times 
in the history of the world when God inspired men to 
ask strange things, and then God, who inspired the 
prayer, wrought out the answer. Elijah prayed that 
it might not rain; Elijah prayed that it might rain. 
That does not justify me in praying for rain or against 
rain. God inspired the prayer in Elijah for a particu- 
lar purpose, and the particular result was achieved, 
and the thing was wrought. But the best thing was 
not the streams pouring down the wadies of Palestine, 
or the refreshing that came_to the wasted fields: the 
best thing was the confidence in God wrought in Eli- 
jah’s heart. 

There is a better thing wrought to-day than any of 
the miracles of the days of Christ. It is companionship 
with Christ, living in his atmosphere, fellowship with 
him, with no words spoken; all this is a grander 
thing than any miracle that was ever wrought. Of 
course there are to-day marvelous things sought and 
marvelous things given. Inever pray for healing from 
disease. I am not sure that I would go further than Paul 
did. I will pray thrice, and then leave it to God. I 
might leave it to God, having Paul’s experience, with- 
out prayipg once. I cannot say what God will do, or 
what God will not do. ‘‘ According to your faith be it 
unto you.” There is communion between God and the 
souls of his children, and I cannot say where the bene- 
fits stop or where the possibilities cease. In a small 
yacht I ride on the Atlantic, clinging to the shore. It 
is all very pleasant, but who shail tell me that this is 
all that the Atlantic will do for me? Is this the extent 
of the voyaging possibilities of the Atlantic? My little 
yacht may not brave some of the tempests that sweep 
over it, but another man, in a larger boat, may go out 
and defy the wildest storm. He may touch many a 


+ From a Sermon delivered in the Amphitheater at Chautauqua, 
Sanday, August 19, 1852. 


capacity of the ship, according to the forces of the 
engine, ‘‘ according to your faith, be it unto you.” I 
do not limit the possibilities of prayer. There is the 
infinite God, and here is the promise, ‘‘ Ask what ye 


will.” 
The Fome. 


CONCERNING CONVALESCENCE. 


By PaAstTnor. 


OOD old Jeremy Taylor reminds us that ‘‘it is es- 

teemed a prodigy that aman should live toa long 
age and not be sick.” If, then, dear reader, you are 
exulting in the vigor of perfect. health, be not over- 
presumptuous, although valuing to the utmost your 
unimpaired strength and lightsome spirit, nor imagine 
that you would never do such a foolish thing as to go to 
bed and be sick, for it is more than likely that you will 
be called upon to pay your fraction of the great debt of 
mankind before the final accounts are squared ; and in 
that case it will hardly be a comfortable reflection to 
you that in the days when your great creditor was 
making his claim ycu were exulting in your brief 
immunity, and flattering yourself that you had escaped 
justice at the vastly insignificant sacrifice of moral 
bankruptcy. 

But let us rather presume that nature’s debt has 
been bravely acknowledged by you; that you have 
consented to be sick, and have bought back your credit 
with health By acompromise of at least fifty cents 
on the dollar—for a justly severe illness ought to re- 
duce your proud system that mucb, at any rate. Let 
us suppose that you have been pretty sick, and now, 
thank God! are on the way to recovery. You are not 
yet out of danger, and by no means strong. In fact, 
you feel that you are undergoing a sort of second birth. 
Everything about you has to be tested anew; even the 
nourishment upon which your hope of recovery is 
based. Step by step, cautiously, like a child, you are 
making your way back to the highland of health and 
strength. You look about you with almost an infant’s 
helplessness and amazement. While you were suffer- 
ing with the disease you had neither opportunity nor 
desire for reflection; existence was a sort of lurid 
blank, a flitting phantasmagoria of flashes and shad- 
ows and sudden frights ; but now that fearful sliding 
curtain is removed, and you see the blessed ‘sunlight 
again. The weeks without days are passed, and now 
you are anxious to know—with a very weak voice— 
whether it is Sunday or Monday; or, possibly, you 
venture still deeper into the terrible, and dare to in- 
quire if you have been sick since Wednesday. Farther 
than this your crippled chronological faculty will not 
uncoil itself; the exertion would be too tremendons. 

However, you eat and drink—not, God knows! with 
excess of merriment—and thirty-six hours bring a lit- 
tle infusion of strength. You wake in, the morning, 
and, looking at the ceiling and the figures on the wall- 
paper, now lit with the rising sun, wonder what makes 
everything look so clean-washed and so very restful. 
Then you hear the rattling of the blessed tray that 
bears your breakfast up from the kitchen, and your 
pale eheek takes on a tinge of color. As the door 
opens, you look up, and greet your faithful attendant 
with asmile. Your nostrils inhale the fragrant steam 
and general aroma of crispiness pervading an invalid’s 
repast, and you feel almost hungry, with.a very refined 
and delicate sort of zest, as different from the good 
old ruggedness of an honest appetite as the silk-sever- 
ing Damasrcene blade exceeds the edge of your boy- 
hood’s jack-knife—without the sturdy fist to drive 
it in. 

Coffee—coffee again! Well, God be praised for 
coffee! Is there anything in all the round of essences, 
er concoctions, or beverages, or enanations, or things 
anywise extractable, equal to coffee? I trow not. 
Nectar is only comparable to it by way of reference ; 
ambrosia may be a dilution, but is not, cannot be, 
of the same divine palatableness. You sip your 
coffee—you absorb it; it permeates you; it fills your 
veins like a boy’s blood. You are yourself again ; you 
speak out—but, alas! your voice betrays the lingering 
blight. You are weak yet, very weak. You fall back 
on your pillow and gnaw away pensively on your bit 
of dried toast. There is something very companion- 
able in toast, my masters! It is no lax and facile 
viand. It is neither sullen and doughy, vor substance- 
less and volatile. It is a good, honest morsel, and will 
have its conversation with you so long as the comfort- 
able process of assimilation continues. What a cheer- 
ful crackle it has, to be sure! But itis not stubbora— 
not a whit. You may have the leanest jaws, and it 
will not tire you. ‘‘Cheer up! cheer up!” it seems to 
tosay. ‘I’m a sturdy little fellow, and presently we 
shall see what is to be done down yonder. I'll put 


my brown shoulder to the wheel of life, and, God 


ready—there—that will do—down we go!” And the 
jolly comforter, whose voice has gradually been grow- 
ing thinner, bids you a grateful good-by, and laugh- 
ingly yields up his life into yours. Now, my friends, is 
not this a companion to have? Ay, Toast is the sick 
man’s good angel, because he is such a good helper. 
Let us snatch a lesson from this humblest of humble 
fellows! Iam not ashamed to personify my relations 
with him: / have been a sick man, and Toast is, and 
has been, and always will be, my very good friend, 
God bless him ! 

Now, let us take another step, and suppose that you 


are able to sit up. You are, perbaps, somewhat dizzy 


at first, and even what little flesh remains upon your 
bones seems to draw down upon your shoulders like so 
much sheet-lead. You are drawn in your easy-chair to 
the window, and even so short a journey almost 
takes your breath, and you are more weary than if 
you had been round the world. But you are there 
at last, and Jook out upon God’s great, fresh, healthy, 
out-of-deor world. See that boy! how is it possible 
for him to get over_the ground so fast?. How like a 
rubber ball he bounds along! What wondrous force 
and elasticity must be stored up in his young muscles! 
And yet you remember, with a sigh, that once—not 
very long ago—that same vigorous little fellow under- 
took a long walk with you, and you were obliged to 
carry him part way home, he got so tired. Now—and 
you feebly shift your attenuated limbs—it fairly tires 
you to see him move! You will Back to bed for a 
little while, and think—alas! but dreary reflections. 
You toy with your faithful watch, and wish its hands 
would begin to stagger wildly and unevenly around 
the dial, as you have seen them in some of your 
terrible dreame—mocking the slow pace of time, and 
at least putting a few supposititious days between 
you and your weariness. 

So the bright morning drags itself away. Noon 
comes, and the bustle of the midday recess rouses 
you from your lethargy. Bells are ringing, whistles 
blowing. There is an atmosphere of relief about you. 
Thank God! your senses are not dulled. Youcan still 
drink in the sights and sounds of active life. You try 
to imagine that you are well; that you are on your 
way home to dinner; that you are curbing a tremend- 
ous appetite! Let us see—what will you have? Roast 
turkey, for one thing, with mashed potato and an > 
ocean of gravy—cranberries, celery salad, wheaten 
rolls, pumpkin pie, strawberries and cream, bananas 
and oranges—ah! here is Mary; let us see what you 
have got. A cup of tea (sloppy stuff!), a piece of 
toast, a thin slice of beefsteak without condiments. 
But you are properly thankful, nevertheless. Your 
Barmecide feast has given you an appetite, at all 
events, and you are not loath to gratify it even upon 
humbler viands. 

After dinner you actually feel just a trifle plethoric 
—the most delicate suggestion imaginable of that inde- 
scribable satisfaction succeeding a healthy man’s mid- 
day meal. Before you know it you drowse off into 
dreamland, and when you wake again the sun is 
almost ready to bid you good-evening. You beg to 
be wheeled to the wihdow once more; and there you 
sit, in gowned complacency, till the shadows begin to 
fall, and people are hurrying home through the streets, 
hugging brown parcels under their arms, and looking 
as fresh and cheerful as if they hadn’t been hard at 
work all day. Your vitality begins to rise as night 
comes on; for it is a blessed provision of Providence 
that sick and weak folk shall attain the very top of 
the daily cycle of life just as the darkness falls and the 
fatigues of the day begin to make themselves felt. 
Though the muscles and nerves may be more relaxed 
than during the day, the heart beats more busily and 
strong, and the warm blood bathes the tissues more 
thoroughly, and hope rises higher in the breast. The 
lamps are lit, the curtains drawn, and you feel your- 
self hedged in with a sweet privacy of rest and help. 
Nothing now that is vast and oppressive, like sky or 
landscape, claims your thought. All light and life is 
concentrated close about your person, and human love 
seems to be interposing itself between you and death, 
like a visible bright barrier, and you are wondrous 
content. Blessed security! It is like the very assur- 
ance of God that no harm shall come nigh you. Sleep 
steals gently upon your lids; the friends withdraw ; 
the lights are low. You commend yourself to the 
Heavenly Father. Slowly the words of your prayer 
fade from remembraace; the walls of the room are 
lost in a gathering haze; self dissolves, and you float 
away into a paiuless and care-less impersonality—into 
a dream of rest. 3 | 

A day of convalescence is finished—and you are sure 
of a brighter to-morrow. 


—‘*The house of every man is to him as his castle 
and fortress, as well for his defense against injury as 
for his repose.”—[Sir Edward Coke, 
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AN ENTERPRISING YOUNG LADY. 


CORRESPONDENT of The Christian Union 
under date of August 9 gave an interesting ac- 
count of the heroism and perseverance of two young 
ladies in establishing for themselves a home in Da- 
kota, where they have taken up land as a homestead 
under difficulties which might well have daunted 
young men used to pioneering, and yet were van- 
quished by young ladies accustomed only to the re- 
finements of civilized life. Another correspondent 
gives in a second letter some further details of special 
difticulties met and overcome. The claimants were 
required to be upoa their claim February 1, and spend 
at least one night. It was impoasible for Miss P—— 
to go, owing to other duties at home. Miss H—~- un- 
dertook the adventure on behalf of both. 
‘‘She was the youngest of four daughters; had 
never suffered from privation or done any of life’s 
hard work; was not even familiar with the details of 
the kitchen; but she bad good common sense, and a 
will strong enough to carry out its suggestions. While 
perplexed with the matter, she was called early one 
morning to meet a gentleman she had seen but once 
before. He had failed to reach Chicago owing to 
blocking storms in Iowa, and, passing through Mil- 
waukee, called. Many persons, he said, were watch- 
ing to see if those city ladies would come out there in 
midwinter to secure their claims. The rush for land 
in that Territory makes every man a spy On his neigh- 
bor. He told Miss H—— that there had been no bliz- 
zards in southern Dakota; there was but little snow 
in the vicinity of her claim; if she really would ven- 
ture to do it, he was sure a shanty could be put up at 
one day’s notice; and as a good German family had 
lived all winter on the claim adjoining hers, he had 
no doubt the mother or children would spend a night 
with her in it. 

‘‘Thne next Thursday evening she left on the train, 
and had gone over half of the distance when threaten- 
ing clouds betokened the storm which, at the next sta- 
tion, precluded all further progress. The oncoming 
train was blocked some miles ahead, and she must re- 
turn to Milwaukee on this train, which would carry 
back the passengers waiting to go East. She quite 
frightened her family by walking into their bed-cham- 
ber early Saturday morning, when they dreamed she 
was in Dakota. : 

‘‘With a renewed ticket, and assured by telegraph 
‘Road open,’ she left again Monday eveuing, reaching 
Mitchel on the first train through after the blockade, 
and the last one over that road for a week, owing to 
severe storms. That afternoon she was taken four- 
teen miles to the little new town of twenty-five build- 
ings, all told, where she bargained with a lumber- 
dealer to put a shanty eight by ten feet on her claim, 
six miles out on the prairie, where these little houses 
looked to her like chips, in their varying distances. 

‘*Tbe weather was threatening for two days, and 
when the sun came out Saturday all the teams were 
engaged. Her time was fast lessening, but on the 
Sabbath she played a wheezy little organ for the 
worshiping assembly meeting in a small school-house, 
and sent part of her oranges to the Irish mother of the 
first new baby, who opened its eyes the night before 
in this bustling little community. The saloon-keeping 
father could hardly make the ‘two ends meet’ selling 
drinks to his neighbors, and was patiently waiting for 
gomething to ‘turn up.’ 

‘* Monday morning saw Miss H-—— seated on the pile 
of Jumber with the dealer, who was his owa carpenter, 
having with them a small stove, a box of soft coal, 
some candles, and the bedding she had brought from 
home. At sunset the house was finished, with a door 
and window, a bunk and atable screwed to the wall. 
She borrowed from her German neighbor the two 
eldest girls, aged nine and eleven, together, with the dog, 
and, walking over the quarter of a mile to her new 
home, commeuced housekeeping. Filling a sack with 
last year’s hay, she made up the bunk-bed, and put the 
children in it to sleep, intending to spend the night 
herself in reading ; but the miserable little tallow dips 
prevented that, and her stove was so small it was diffi- 

cult to keep the fire at all. It was not very cold, but 
all her winter wraps were needed, and the hours were 
passed in replenishing the stove and walking about 
out-of-doors in the glorious light of the full moon. 

‘*Thne strangeness of the scene filled her with awe. 
Over all that snow-covered prairie, far as her eye 
could scan, there was nothing to cast a shadow but 
the dots of houses, with their sleeping inmates, and 
overhead the rounded firmament, with its countless 
stars, which, in that clear atmosphere, seemed larger 
and nearer than ever before. It was like being alone 
on the ocean; only, as she wrote, ‘I was sure of the 
solid earth beneath my feet.’ The stillness, too, was 
wonderful, broken but once with the prolonged howl 
of wolves inthe distance. She measured the hours by 
the lengthening shadows from the shanties. With the 


secured her claim to one hundred and sixty acres of 
land, if she had not slepé on the premises.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column } 


Will you kindly inform me throogh the medium of your excellent 
p*per, which comes to us weekly, freighted with helpful thinge, 
whe wrote the poem of which these two lines are part ? 

**Oh! what so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.’’ 

They are the thirty-third and thirty-fourth lines in the pre- 
lude to Lowell’s ‘‘ Vision of Sir Launfal.’’ We quote a few 
lines because of their beauty, and to show the connection in 
which this familiar passage oceurs : 

** At the Devil’s booth are all things sold ; 
' Each ounce of dross costa ita ounce of gold ; 
For a cap and bella our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we earn with a whole soul’s tasking ; 
*Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
’Tis only God may be had for the asking ; 
There is no price set on the lavish summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer. 


** And what is so rare as « day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfec! days ; 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
. We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might— 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for livht, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.”’ 


All the housekeepers who read The Christian Union may 
not know that a delicious sweet pickle for winter use may be 
made from the rind of the watermelon after it has left the 


cents at the utmost; it will keep the year round ; in fact, the 
older it is the better it is. If not convenient to prepare it as 
soon as the melon is eaten it will not hurt it to stand over 
night. The following is the receipt: 

Pare the green rind from a large-sized watermelon cut in 
small quarters, or any preferred shape, and throw into cold 
water; when ali done, put into a large-sized porcelain-lined 
kettle, in cold water, and boil till it can be pierced easily 
with a broom straw. Set your colander in a large pan, and 
empty the boiling rind into it todrain. Putin your kettle a 
quart of cider-vinegar, a pound of sugar, balf a dozen sticks 
of cinnamon, a teaspoonful each of whole cloves and allspice ; 
put the rind, when well drained, into this and boil for an 
hour or more. Put the pickle in a stone crock, and cover 
tightly. 

The amount of spice, etc., given above, was used for a 
large mountain sweet, costing thirty cents. Brown sugar can 
be used if desired. The pickle will not be as good for the 
first month, but by Thanksgiving will be found delightful 
with cold meat or poultry. Mrs. J. H. B. 


Salads are an agreeable and economical dish. To an ac- 

complished salad-maker nothing ‘‘comes auoiss,” and the 
emptiest larder can almost always furnish something which 
under skillful management becomes a luxury. A few cold 
boiled potatoes cut in slices, with a trifle of onion and a 
simple French dressing, make a nice salad; and almost all 
remnants of cold meat and cooked vegetables may be utilized 
in @ similar way. A very good dressing fer salad can be 
made without oil. We copy this receipt from ‘‘ Salad and 
Salad-Making,”’ No. 3 of the Cookery Manuals prepared by 
Mrs. Emma P. Ewing (Fairbanks, Palmer & Co., Chicago 
and New York): 
‘‘Add the well-beaten yolks of five eggs to five tablespoon- 
fuls of boiling vinegar. Cook in an earthen bowl; set in a 
pan of boiling water until stiff, being careful to stir clean 
from the sides of the bowl while cooking. Remove from the 
fire, add four ounces of butter, and stir until cool and per- 
fectly mixed. When quite cold season to taste with salt, 
pepper, mustard, etc., and thin with sweet cream to the re- 
quired consistency. If the mixture, when cool, is not per- 
fectly smootb, it should be rubbed through a hair sieve. Oil 
can be used instead of cream.” 


I desire to know the best and cheapest lining for a large cistern to 
be placed in the attic of my house. The water is to be used for 
drinking and for all other household purposes. Lead is objection- 
able on account of poison. In ** Chambera’s Cyclopedia” gutta-percha 
is recommended as the best and cheapest lining, but how applied or 
where to be found no information is given. Please answer through 
the paper. E. D. J, 
Where lead as a lining is inadmissible, tinned zinc may be 
used in its place. The zinc will cost about the same as lead, 
and may be applied about as easily by a good workman. 
Wroughtiron is an excellent material for tanks. A tank of large 
size will cost no more made of good boiler-iron than of wood 
lined with lead. The iron may be painted or coated with 
asphalt paint. This paint Is also useful as a covering for both 
lead and zinc when used as a lining for tanks. 


Who composed the lines below? If an extract, from what poem? 
**New occasions teach new duties; time makes ancient ce 
They basi still, and onward, who would keep abreast of 
Lo! gleam her camp-fires! we eurselves must Pilgrims 


be, 
Launch our * Mayflower,’ and steer boldly through the desperate 
winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future’s portals with the Past’s blood-rusted key.”’ 
These lines are the closing stanza ef James Russell Low- 
ell’s strong poem entitled ‘‘ The Present Crisis.” 


rising of the sun came the certainty that she had 


In your issue of November 30, 1882, is an article by G. Manson 


table. A stone jarful may be made at a cost of twenty-five 


through your paper of the address of any manufacturer-of carpets 
or wall paper, or of any establishment where designing of that kind 
is done, in New York City, and oblige a Jong-time subscriber. 
Mra. M. D. M. 

Mesers. Fred. Beck & Co. are the largest designers and 
manufacturers of wall paper in this city; Mesers. W. & J. 
Sloane design carpets in their establishment om Broadway, 
which is one of the finest in the country. 


In reading the article entitled ** An Enterprising Young Lady,” by 
Sarah S. Pratt, I wondered if it was really a fact, andif I could get 
their address, as I wonld like to correspond with some one in order 
| to ask some questions from one who has really been through. Can 
you tell me, either through your colamns or by card, if [ can procure 
their address? I should be greatly obliged. L. L. W. 


We believe the statements made iu that article are facts. 
An address has been forwarded to you by mail, although you 
failed to comply with our rule in regard to the postage stamp. 


At some time I have seen, in my paper, notice of a bread-kneader. 
Please inform me where I can procure a good one. Information en 
this will greatly oblige your subscriber, CHARLEs 8, H. 

Messrs. Lewis & Conger, 1,338 Broadway, New York, a re- 
liable firm of house furnishers, sell and recommend Sparrow's 
Bread-Kueader. Three sizes are made; capacity ten, fifteen, 
and twenty-five quarts; prices, #3 50, #4, #5, respectively. 
The two smaller are the family sizes. 


Will you please tell me who is the author of the following lines ? 


** Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the gun.” 


Thomas Hood, in his famous poem, ‘‘ The Bridge of Sighs.” 


Our Young Folks. 


THE STORY OF A TITAN. 
By Hamitron Wricgut Masi. 


GREAT shout went up as Callinus reached 

the goal and turned back with a glowing face. 
Lycus came in close behind, as much pleased with his 
brother’s success as he possibly could have been with 
his own. 

‘* Well run, Callinus!” cried the boys, who had been 
watching the race with eager interest; and the older 
men—friends, teachers, sculptors, and others—who were 
talking in little groups about the Palsestra, smiled 
approvingly on the youthful victor. 

The day was as beautiful as any the oldest man 
there could remember. The blue of the sky was deep 
and pure; the air soft and cool; a little way off flowed 
the river llissus; to the west lay Athens, crowned 
with the clustered columns on the Acropolis; and 
around the boys were the marble porticoes of the 
Lyceum. Through these long, beautiful galleries little 
groups of men were scattered; some talking and jest- 
ing merrily together, others standing or sitting on the 
marble seats conversing, with graver faces and more 
subdued voices. The boys in the Palestra had 
thrown off their light garments, and the admiring 
glances of the older men fell on the slender, graceful, 
and manly figures among them. 

_ “ That boy,” said a grave-featured man, pointing to 
Callinus, ‘*‘ is a model for Mercury.” 

._ ** Yes,” answered his companion, who had been 
watching the racers, ‘‘ and he is as swift as the god 
himself. I shall not be surprised if we find his feet 
winged when he comes this way.” 

The exercises were over for the day. There had 
been wrestling, throwing of the discus, a drill in the 
motions of the arms and legs to give them free- 
dom and grace, and, last, and most exciting of all, 
racing; and now the boys, full of the successes of the 
morning, were putting on the purple chamlis which 
each wore, and starting homeward in little groups. 
Callinus and Lycus lingered, and, instead of follow- 
ing their companions into the road that led into the 
city, made their way through one of the long porticoes 
to a marble seat at the very end, where they found a 
white-haired man waiting for them. 

‘* Well, boys,” asked the old man, with a grave smile, 
‘* who reached the goal to-day ?” 

**Oh, Callinus,” answered Lycus, with a glowing 
face; ‘* he ran like the wind.” 

**Good!” said the old man; ‘‘ to reach the goal in the 
Pale stra is the first step toward the goal at Olympia.”» 
At these words Callinus’s face kindled. There was 
nothing a Greek boy cared for so much as to carry off 
the olive wreath at Olympia. 

Meanwhile the boys had seated themselves; Callinus 
on the marble seat, and Lycus on the smooth white 
pavement, with his back agaiust the base of a marble 
column. They were just tired enough, after the vig- 
orous exercises of the morning, to enjoy the quiet and 
rest of the place, with its long line of carved pillars, its 
stainless roof, and its beautiful outlook upon the sur_ 
rounding country. 

‘* Hipparchus,” said Callinus, after a moment’s 
silence, ‘‘ you promised the other day to tell us the 
story of Prometheus. This is a good time.” 

‘*]T will gladly keep my promise now,” answered the 


on Wall Paper and Carpet Designing. Will you please inform me 


old man; ‘‘but you must give me all your ears: the 
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story of Prometheus is the most sublime story known 
to the Hellenes. When I was a boy I saw the great 
/Eschylus, who told this story as no one will ever tell 
it again, and when I think of Prometheus I always 
see the grand figure of the poet, as if the two were 
one. 

‘* You will recollect,’”’ he went on, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘‘that in the great war with the Titans nobody 
did half so much as Prometheus to help Zeus gain the 
victory; but after he had conquered the Titans, and 
buried some of them under mountains and chained 
athers in Tartarus, Zeus forgot the great help which 
Prometheus had given him. He forgot, too, the sor- 
rows and bardships of men and women. He was s0 
busy with the work of his new empire, with the order- 
ing of the heavens, the seas, the winds, the sun and 
stars, and the lowest depths of Tartarus, that he 
neither thought nor cared for the poor, short-lived 
creatures who were crawling on the surface of the 
earth like animals. In fact, it is said, he despised 
them so heartily for their weakness and ignorance 
that he even had a mind to destroy them altogether. 
There was no need, however, that he should give him- 
self any trouble if be wanted to rid the world-of them; 
left to themselves, they would soon have brought about 
their own destruction. They had neither houses to 
live in, clothes to wear, nor tools to work with. They 
crouched in caves like wolves, getting their food as best 
they could from hourto hour. They did not know 
how to count the years, or even to tell the days apart. 
They were so wretched and debased that it would 
have been better for them if they had been animals. 

‘* But if Zeuscared nothing for the miseries of men, 
they had a great-hearted friend in Prometheus. A 
Titan himself, and with all the strength of his race, 
he had inherited from his mother a wonderful, deep 
wisdom, which, when the war broke out between 
Zeus and the other Titans, inclined him to take the 
part of Zeus against his enemies, and now prompted 
him to take the part of men against Zeus. Every- 
where, as he went about, he saw degradation and suf- 
fering; but he knew that, back of the dull eyes into 
which he looked, there was a brain which, if it could 
be awakened, would fill the whole earth with marvels 
of beauty and use, and in the coarse, hard hands that 
now grubbed in the dirt for roots there lurked ail the 
possibilities of music, and art, and the industries that 
were to weave and spin and work for men in ways 
numberless. Prometheus thought over all these things 
long and earnestly, until he saw that men and women 
could never be what they ought to be unless some be- 
ing like himself became their teacher and helper. The 
gods cared no more for them than Zeus did, and he 
alone had brain enough and heart enough to teach 
them better ways of life; and so he made himself the 
servant of the weak against the strong. He went into 
the dark caverns and gathered the people in little 
groups about him. It was a queer school that Prome- 
theus opened, and no teacher ever had more backward 
or discouraging pupils; they could not so much as 
count their fingers. The oldest man whom he tried to 
teach knew far less than you boys know to-day, and 
he had not gone very far before he found that he could 
do very littie for his pupils until they had tools to work 
with. But tools cannot be made without fire, and 
there was not a single fire in the whole earth. There 
was plenty of fire in heaven, but to bring it down 
would certainly kindle the anger of Zeus, and nobody 
knew what terrible punishment would follow. Why 
should he give up his ease and greatness for the sake 
of creatures so low and mean that they did not know 
enough to thank him ? 

‘*On a bright summer morning, when the birds were all 
astir in the trees and the wandering winds were making 
music of their own through the branches, Prometheus 
went quietly down to the shore of a shallow river and cut 
one of the reeds that grew thick and straight from the bed 
of the slow-moving stream, carefully removed the soft 
pith, and made of it a smooth, hollow tube. Then he 
hid it under his garment, and, after his usual fashion, 
went boldly into heaven. The gods were stancing or 
sitting about, and took no special notice of the Titan, 
whose great stature and majestic face made him look 
as much lige a god as the noblest of them all. Hermes, 
straight, slim, and beautiful in figure, was just setting 
out on one of his swift journeys, and cast only a hasty 
glance at the new-comer. The great, deep eyes of 
Zeus were turned toward him, but they gave him no 
welcome, and Prometheus, going quietly through the 
midst, went to an altar on which a low fire was burn- 
ing, filled the reed with coals, and returned to earth as 
swiftly as he had come. In ar instant he had kindled 
the first fire that ever blazed under the sun, and men, 
women, and children came crowding around him to 
}ook at the strange new flame that sent out such a 
pleasant warmth and shot up such fiery tongues into 
the air. They had felt the heat of the sun, they had 
seen the light of the stars, and they had trembled at 
the flash of the lightning, but never before had they 
.ooked upon a friendly fire. 


‘*The cheerful glow seemed to warm them into life, 
and they looked gratefully to Prometheus, who had 
brought this unknown blessing from afar. And now 
the Titan was busier than ever. Through the valleys 
and along the hillsides hundreds of fires were blazing, 
and everywhere Prometheus was to be seen teaching 
the people how to care for and usethem. He took the 
iron and the brass, melted them, and showed how they 
could be used in making houses, chariots, ships, and 
all the thousand things that are needed in the house. 
It was not long before men’s minds awoke to a wonder- 
ful new life. They began to have great ambitions and 
hopes. They threw aside their old habits, built homes 
for themselves, caught the wild horses and harnessed 
them to chariots, launched boats. spread sails above 
them, and crossed the narrow seas. Everywhere forges 
sent showers of sparks into the air, hammers rang on 
anvils day and night, and busy men went about their 
tasks with merry hearts; for the life of the world had 
begun, and Prometheus had setit in motion. And the 
Titan did not stop with teaching men how to use their 
hands. He gathered them in groups wherever he went, 
and taught them how to count and tell the coming of 
the seasons, the rising and setting of the stars; he gave 
them medicines for their diseases, laws to keep them 
in order; and, more than all,. he made letters for them, 
grouped the letters into sentences, taught them how to 
think, to speak, and to read, and so opened their 
minds to all knowledge and good. 

‘*Then Zeus, who had been busy with other matters 
and had almost forgotten about the earth, looked down 
upon it and caught sight of the numberless fires, the 
new houses, the white-winged ships, the swift chariots, 
the nobler race of men and women, and knew that fire 
had been taken from heaven, and that some god or 
Titan had befriended man. A terrible rage filled his 
heart, and he vowed with an oath that an awful punishb- 
ment should be meted out to the offender. Nor was it 
long before Prometheus realized how sudden and how 
terrible the vengeance of Zeus could be. The Titan 
made no attempt to hide his act; he rather gloried in 
it. Men had already learned so much that Zeus him- 
self could not make them brutes again, and so his work 
was done past all undoing. 

‘‘Coming one morning through a deep defile in the 
mountains, he met Hephzstus, and knew that his pun- 
ishment was at hand. To escape or resist did not so 
much as enter into his mind; he calmly permitted 
the iron fetters to be riveted about his limbs, and so, 
bound and helpless, he was carried to Scythia, and 
chained to a crag among the wild mountains. 
Hephestus loathed the task which Zeus had laid upon 
him, and more than once he spoke kindly to Prome- 
theus ; but nevertheless he did his work so well that, 
when he left, the Titan was bound upright to a cliff so 
that he could not so much as bend a knee, but hung 
helpless in the iron grasp of his fetters. Night came 
swiftly on; the mountain peaks were flushed for a 
moment with gold,and then faded into blackness ; thick 
darkness filled the deep ravines among which the winds 
swept; one by one the stars flashed along the dusky 
summits: but no groan and no word of complaint came 
from the lips of the Titan. Chsined and alone in that 
terrible solitude, his great heart beat as strongly as 
when he stood with groups of loving men and women 
about him. With the morning came clouds from the 
sea, and even the mighty spirit of Oceanus drew near 
to counsel with him; but to all the lamentations of 
earth, and air, and sea, his only word was: 


‘**See how I, a god, suffer at the hands of God for 


having given fire to man!’” 

‘*How long was he chained?” asked Callinus, 
speaking for the first time since Hipparchus began to 
tell the story. 

‘*‘No one knows,” answered the old man. ‘ Hun- 
dreds of years passed away; storms blackened the 
face of the cliff and beat upon the Titan; summer 
heats smote him, hanging helpless against the rock, 
and the bitter winds of winter blew fiercely on him ; 
but his heart never failed. Men and women were 
growing into sweeter and purer ways of life the world 
over, and that was his reward. Prometheus, however, 
was not so helpless as he seemed, for even Zeus could 
not take his wisdom from him, however much he 
might wish to do so, and ‘in the long hours of his 
solitude the Titan thought much of the future and of 
the things that were to come with it. Looking down I 
do not know how many hundreds of years, he declared 
that one would come who should deliver him, and that 
a son would be born to Zeus who would dethrone his 
father and reign in his stead; and he added, not as a 
threat, but as a sign of his power, that he knew how 
Zeus could avoid this danger. 

** Now Zeus feared the Titan’s wisdom, although he 
had made his body helpless ; and when he heard this 
prophecy he called Hermes, and told him to go to Pro- 
metheus and wring the secret from him. 

‘* «If he hides it,’ said he, ‘set him in the lowest 
depths of Tartarus.’ 

_ “ Hermes flew swiftly to Scythia and made his way 


through the steep passes of the mountains until he 
came to Prometheus; but the Titan would not reveal 
his secret. Neither persuasions nor threats could 
move him, and Hermes was obliged to go back to 
heaven as empty-handed as when he came. When he 
told Zeus of the Titan’s silence the anger of the god 
broke over all bounds ; his eyes flashed as no one had 
ever seen them flash before; the lightnings flew from 
his uplifted hand and played around Prometheus; 
thunder clouds wrapped him from sight, the earth 
quaked, crash followed swift upon crash, until sud- 
denly, in a sheet of flame, the mountains were rent 
asunder, and the Titan was hurled into the lowest pit 
of Tartarus. 

** How long he lay there, or what tortures he bore, no 
one knows; but when Zeus found that Tartarus could 
not bresk his spirit he brought him to earth again and 
chained him to a crag in the Caucasus ; adding a new 
agony, however, for a vulture hung over him daily, and 
devoured his flesh, which nightly healed, that the tort- 
ure might be renewed. : 

‘Thirteen generations passed away, and one day, as 
the Titan looked down the steep side of the mountain 
against which he was bound, he saw a man coming 
swiftly toward him. The stranger was of great stature, 
and with massive face, strong arms, and a step that 
was full of strength and courage. A lion’s skin was 
flung over his shoulder, and a great club hung at his 
side.” 

‘*] know who it was,” exclaimed Lycus; ‘it was 
Heracles.” 

** Yes,” answered Hipparchus, ‘‘it was Heracles ; 
and the moment Prometheus saw him he knew that his 
deliverer had come. The hero had killed all manner of 
wild beasts, and done many wonderful things, and he 
alone could set the Titan free. He quickened his steps 
when he saw Prometheus, and was soon at his side. 

‘** Who are you?’ he called out, ‘and why are you 
chained to these lonely rocks ?’ : 

‘**T am Prometheus, chained for giving fire to men,’ 
was the quick answer. 

** Heracles was always doing something for others, 
and when he heard these words he laid his mighty 
hand on the Titan’s shoulder, and said : 

*** You are the noblest hero of us all.’ 

‘*They talked long together that night, and when 
morning came, Heracles, throwing his lion’s skin over 
his shoulder, strode swiftly off down the ravine as if 
some great work awaited him. It was not long before 
he stood in the presence of his father Zeus. 

‘**The Titan has suffered long and sorrowfully,’ he 
said. ‘ Whatever fault of disobedience he once com- 
mitted he has expiated ; let it be my task to set him 
free.’ 

‘** The face of Zeus softened as he heard the words of 
the hero, and he answered : 

‘**The evil the Titan wrought has become good at 
last; if he will yield to my will, and find some one to 
take his place in Tartarus, loose his chains.’ 

‘* Heracles needed no further command. He sought 
out the wounded Centaur, Cheiron, whom he had shot 
with a poisoned arrow, and who was weary of his life 
of pain, and asked him if he would take Prometheus’s 
place in the kingdom of the dead. 

‘**At any hour I will gladly go,’ said the wise old 
Centaur. 

‘*Then Heracles went swiftly back to the Caucasus, 
and told Prometheus what he had done. 

***’You have suffered long and bravely,’ he added, 
‘and you have not suffered in vain; for Zeus has 
learned to care for men.’” 


The boys drew a long breath when Hipparchus 
finished ; they had been so much interested they had 
not noticed how many hours had passed. 

**Come,” said the old man; ‘‘ we have stayed too 
long alread y.” 

And, passing through the long colonnade, they bent 
their steps toward Athens. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESE. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


O you remember an old song which says, ‘‘ The 

world is full of beauty when the heart is full 
of love”? I think it should be, ‘‘ The world is full of 
beauty, and the heart ought to be full of love.” This 
morning my eyes opened on a scene of exquisite loveli- 
ness they had never seen before. It was quite dark 
when, after a somewhat wearisome journey, we reached 
this charming spot, and it was as if we had come 
blindfolded. The house is built on the edge oi a broad 
river, so near it that it seems from our upper windows 
as if we were absolutely on the river, with a steep 
hill, whose sides are broken into little dells and 
covered with trees, running from the water’s side up to 
a height from which a view of miles and miles of 
country can be had. We look across the water to 


beautiful hills, and if we ,had not the morning sun in 
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our faces we should see the elegant homes dotting 
them. 

And even here there will be a new beauty every 
hour of the day, for the sun arranges the picture 
differently all the time. You may not have just as 
lovely an outlook as I have this morning—I shall only 
have this to-day—but look and see what good things 
God has put for you to see, and be careful that you are 
not forgetful to thank him; and be careful, too, not to 
spoil his beauty by your carelessness. Like an annoy- 
ing cinder in the eye is an untidy door-yard or a neg- 
lected house in a beautiful spot. 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, August 29, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience; 
Some of us boys are very much interested in your work of send- 
jng the poor children oat Weat. 
We thought we might help you, 80 we organized a circna firm. 
We contrived a tent out of two tents and a fly, and erected a refreab- 
ment booth. 


Our perfermance consisted of an exhibition on the trapeze, the 


tricks of a beautful shepherd dog, and an exhibtion of animals. I 
think no show on earth claims such a remarkable collection. We 
shot Zazel, Queen of the Air, from a cannon, and, I may add, it was 
** positively her last appearance,’ nothing having been seen of her 
since. Our exhibition ended with conjuring. We printed our own 
posters, using water-colors for that purpose. The wealth, beauty, 
‘and culture of the place were well represented in our audience. 

Iucloved please find the proceeds, $5 52, 

Yours truly, 

For Arthur R., Frank N., Joseph R., Ernest A., and Theodere A, 

I never believed in circuses, but that must have 
been because [ did not know much about them. The 
dictionary says that a circus is a place where trained 
animals are exhibited, and from what you and the 
other boys have told me about your circus, I do not 
see anything to object to in it, except the shooting of 
poor Zaze] out of a cannon. I don’t like shooting at 
all, and I know it would make me jump to hear a 
cannon-shot in a tent, and I don’t blame Zazel for dis- 
appearing. 

Before you read this letter the money will have been 
already put to the use you have designated, and among 
the company who leave New York for their new 
homes this week one boy will go because you made 
it possible. 


N, Y., August 12, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been reading some letters in The Christian Union, and 
would like to be one of your little nieces. Mamma and I live with 
grandma, and we want to have this letter a secret until we see it in 
prirt (that is, if you think it is good enough). I have no sieters or 
brothers. J had alittle sister once, but she died when we were both 
little babies. I have a pet kitten named Tintoretta, and she is a cun- 
ning pet. Papa is away traveling most of the time, and we miss him 
very much, I am nine years old; but I must say good-by. 

From your niece, . Sarpee L. 8. 


It is rather hard for papas to be away from their little 
girls, and hard for the little girls to have their papas 
away. But there is one advantage; you can make it 
a spur to your improvement, and can try to learn some 
good thing or to break off or conquer some bad 
habit every time papa is away, for a surprise to him. 
Thank you for sending me your whole name anid ad- 


dress so plainly. 


West MANSFIELD, 8, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Thank you for the pretty card you sent me Christmas. The 
clover-blossom looked like a real flower. I have just begun collect- 
ing ferna. There are four kinds around here. My aunt, who takes 
The Christian Union, has a nice collection. She has some from 
Honolulu, Mexico, Australia, California, and many other places. 
Some are very pretty. I will try to explain about the pillow-case 
spoken of in Edith’s letter. My grandmother's great-grandmother 
spun the cloth, knit the insertion, made the pillow-case, and gave it 
to her daughter when she was married. I am the sixth generation 
into whose possession the pillow-case has passed. Last week I 
went to Bunker Hill Monument. I went to the top. I am reading 
‘* The Hall in the Grove.” Ithink I shall like it when I get into it. 
Edith and Lois were pleased to see their letters in the paper so soon. 
1 am visiting at grandpa’s, and my two cousins are here also. My 
cousin and I ride horseback every night. I pass by Norton Semi- 
nary every time I goto grandpa’s. Both of my grandpas live in Nor- 
ton. My school begins the lst of September. We are going to have 
a new principal. Ihave been to High School a year and a term. 

Your affectionate niece, BerTua L. B. 


Riding horseback is delightful exercise. I am glad 
you can enjoy it. Thank you for explaining about 
the pillow-case. 

Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J., August 14, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have been old enough for two years to enjoy all the letters you 
receive from the boys and girls who call you Aunt, though I am but 
a little over five now. Papa (who has just started for the Catskills 
in search of health and strength) has taken The Christian Union 
ever since it was first published (and you know that was many years 
before I was born), 80 I feel entitled to a place among your nieces ; 
and mamma has at last consented to ask you about it. My home is 
in Philadelphia, but we are in the country for the summer, where I 
am growing weil and brown, playing all day Jong with little Quaker 
boys and girls, who say thee and thou. 

1 wonder if the children whose letters give me so much pleasure 
will ever read mine? 

At least you will let know if you are really my aunt, also. 

Yours lovingly, HELEN F, H. 


_ I wonder if you are staying on such a farm as [ vis- 
ited the other day, where they had an ‘‘after-haying 
picnic.” There were about thirty men, I believe, em- 
ployed on the place, and they had short races and long 
races and tripod races, and “threw the hammer,” and 
‘put the stone,” and did a good many other things 


which amused us who were looking on very much. I 
wonder who of the boys know what ‘‘ throwing the 
hammer” and ‘‘putting the stone” are? The tripod 
race was very funny. Two men ran with a strap 
fastening the left leg of one man to the right leg of the 
other. I think the men on that farm will work all the 
better the rest of the year for the fun they had then. 
A nice dinner in the woods and some ice-cream in the 
evening were not the least of the pleasures provided 
for them. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., August 11, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I am 4 little girl twelve years old. I have gota French name. It 
is Justine. [live with my grandma, and go to achool in the J. U. 8, 
and C. I. It is vacation now, but when I goto school again I will be 
in the ninth grade. I have got two little brothers. Their names are 
Charley and Frankie. One is eight and the other six years old, I 
read Shakeepeare a good deai, bat I like Miss Alcott’s books better. 
She is my favorite authoress. I live very near Chantanqua Lake, 
and ride on it quite often, and sometimes I go to Chautauqua, but I 
do not belong to tothe C. L.8.C. There are ten places on Chan 
tauqna Lake where the boats stop. The firat one is Clifton. I don’t 
know much about it, as it is not very popular yet. The next one is 
Fluvanna. When people want to take a nice drive they generally 
think of Fluvanna about the firet thing. Then Griffith, Lakewood, 
Lakeland, and Bemus Point are reached in the order named. Next 
comes Maple Springs, which is the place I like the best. The last 
two are Chautanqna and Point Chantanuqua, but I guess yen have 
heard of them before. I have just been reading about Trixie’s 
** Jumbo week,” which reminds me of a song about Jambo we 
learned in school just before he came,to America, that I think she wil! 
like to hear, so I inclose it. We have both a flower and a vegetable 
garden. Have you ? 

_ Your loving would-be niece, JUSTINE E.S. 

Some years ago I was in Jamestown, and I sailed on 
the lake to Mayville, so I know just how lovely it is. 

Yes, we have something of a flower garden, and 
something of a vegetable garden, but neither is so 
successful as it would be if we had some of the famous 
gardeners among our young people to help us. Thank 
you for the funny song. Trixie wants the others to 
hear it, too. 

WHY PART WITH JUMBO? 
Emigration is rife now, ail over the world ; 
Good, bad, and indifferent depart 
From the land of their birth to the one ’croas the sea, 
Where they a'! hope to get a fresh start. 
Now, many of these can be very weil spared, 
But, oh! elephants! can it be true ? 
For a paltry two thousand they’re going to part 
With Old Jumbo, the pet of the Zoo. 


Who doesn’t remember, when * doing the Zoo,” 
The gambols they’ve had on the green ? 

Little children all scrambling on Jambo’s broad back— 
The pleasantest sight to be seen. 

The young ones unselfishly going him halves 
With their buns, and their oranges too ;— 

Who ever once thought, in those moments of joy, 
He’d be taken away from the Zoo? 


Now if you were an elephant, Jambo by name, 
And Alice the name of your wife, 

Would you from your spoure like to be torn away, 
And miserable be made for life ? 

To leave all the children who know you 80 well, 
Your Alice, so good and ao true, 

And the thousand and one kindly acts that endear 
You to everything good at the Zoo ? 


And if, Mr. Barnum, you take him away, 
For our sakes—Fio’, Fanny, and Bell, 

And Maggie and Harry, Fred, Ernest, and George, 
Who love dear old Jumbo so well— 

Be kind to the darling, and please let us know 
Every post where you take Jnmbo to; 

And when he is tired, and wants to come home, 
Please bring him safe back to the Zoo! 


July 2, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Have you a little corner for another niece? I am a little girl seven 
years old. I go to Sunday-school ’most every Sunday. I am taking 
music lessons this summer. 1 have a little brother named Wade ; he 
is "most three years old: I want you to put my whole name in the 
paper. M., S. 

I did put your whole name in the paper; did you see 
it? Thank you for the money. Make each finger 
mind you, and don’t allow the little finger and the one 
next it to strike the keys any less firmly than the other 


fingers do. 


BRIDGEWATER, Oneida Co., August 14, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I am visiting at my grandmother's; she has taken The Christian 
Union ever since it was published. Iam seven years old, and cannot 
write, but want to be one of your nieces ; but Hattie L., an Indian 


girl living with my grandma, is writing for me. 
I live in Sanquoit, N. Y., and I have one brother and two sisters— 


Eddie, thirteen, Lucy Emma, six years old, and Alice Josephine, one 
year andahalf. When we go upon the floor to spell, Josie goes up 
with her hands behind her and says, Cat, Cat, thinking she’s spelling. 
My papa is a doctor, and we girls ride with him very often. Grandma 
has given me a canary bird, which we call Cherry. I don’t think 
that any little girl has a letter from Aunt Patience in Sanquoit, and I 
wish she’d write a letter to me. K. 

Ihope Hattie will teach you to write as nicely as she 
does. There is a great difference in the handwriting 
of the letters that come to me. Some are neat and 
plain, but are not what we should call handsome; that 
is, the curves of the letters, although plainly indicating 
the word intended, are not pleasing tothe eye. Others 
present a very attractive appearance, but when I try 
to read them I find it quite difficult to know what some 
of the pretty lines mean. But this writing is both at- 
tractive and legible. 

I have know people older than Josie who thought 


they were doing more than they were. Some little 
girls make great pretense of behaving like ladies when 
they are merely making themselves appear silly, and 
sometimes boys think they are spelling hero when they 
are Only spelling brag. It is winsome in Josie, but in 
older boys and girls it is not at all so. 


NEwWEURAG, August 19, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thought I would write and thank yon for the beantiful Christmas 
card you sent me, although it’s rather late in the day, I admit. I 
met with an accident the other day when out bathing in the Hudson 
River. We go down there quite often to learn to, swim. We all 
knew how to swim but my smallest brother Rob. An turning a eum- 
merset backward I came in contact with a stone which cut a great 
gash in the back of my head. I did not know it until I had got up out 
of the water, eome minutes afterward. The coacbman, who was with 
us, got a piece of plantain leaf, bruised it, and, putting it on, stopped 
the blood almost immediately. When I came home I had it 
fastened together with shoemakers’ wax, and in about a week it 
was all well. 

IT must tell you about a mule ride we all took the other day. I 
harnessed up one of tbe mules to a board wagon and invited two of my 
sisters and cousins to go with me away to the wooda over the atones 
and rocks. The girls had to lay down on the bottom of the wagon to 
keep their heads from being taken off by the branches of the trees. 
Witb the bouncing and the langhing, the old mule a-braving, we were 
& picture for an artist. We boys had built a little nouse or look-out 
away off in the woods, and I wanted them to see it, but they say 
they will never go again, for their sides are al! bruised, and they 
feel as if they had been through the ware. It was rare fun for us. But 
I will leave the rest of our adventures to tell you next time. 

Your affectionate nephew, JAMES M. B. 


You surely had an adventure, and it was well it re- 
sulted no more seriously; such a blow at that might 
have stunned you so that you would have drowned. 
It is such accidents as yours that make it unsafe for 
one to be frolicking in the water alone. 

A good tramp to your look-out, I think, would have 
been easier for the girls than such a ride; but a ride 
over a rough road sometimes is ‘‘ lots of fun.” 


Affectionately, AuNT PATIENCE. 
CHARITY’S REPORT. 
Previously acknowledged $621 73 
Edith Fanny Knight . ‘ 6 
Rath ‘ 30 
Boys’ Entertainment at Cornwall-on-Hudeon ‘ ‘ 5 62 
3 PUZZLES. 
DOUBLE DIAMONDS, 
1. A consonant. 2. To ackowledge. 3. Grateful. 4. A snare. 


5. A consonant. 
1. A -censonant. 2, Cunning. 
ber. 5. A consonant. 


3. A prickly plant. 4. A nom- 
FRANK May. 
CHARADE. 
One hundred prefixed to one of the signs of the zodiac is my first ; 
my second is apropos; my third is a prefix. My whole has been 
called ** the Sorceress of the Nile.” HorRTSNSE HaVENTON, 


ADVERTISEMENT OF NEW BOOKS, 


Buried Cities. 

“ The Story of Charl Eston’s Life.’’ 

. “* Pedro Chester’s Romance.”’ 

. ** How Mollie Stole Dorn's Heart.”’ 

. ** What Roy Did.” 

** The Mob I Left Behind.” 

** The Belle of Myrtle St.—Paulina.”’ 

‘* A City Chart for Denver.” 

. “* The Buffalo’s We Got.” 

*“* A Romantic August Adventure.” 

. ** Dryden Verses Reviewed.” 

. “ Mabel Mira’s Vocation.” | 

. The Brooklyn Newsboys.” N.C 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Initials form the name of a noted American author, and finals the 
name of a noted American statesman. 
1. A body of water. 2. A French minister of great renown. 3. A 
town in Denmark. 4. A mountain in Italy. 5. A billet. 6. A fish. 
B. C. P. 


— 
wore 


RIDDLE. 


I am found in water and in air; 

I paint the cheek of the maiden fair ; 

In the palace grand a guest am I, 

And the lowly cot I pass not by ; 

Without me not a flower would bloom, 

And this earth would be a lifeless tomb. M. C. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 16. 

Subtraction and Addition.—1. Valor. 2. Ordeal. 3. Dealer. 4. Er- 
got. 5. Gotten. 6. Tender. 7. Dervis. 8%. Visit. 9. Itself. 10. Self- 
ish. 

Enigma.—Patience, 

Names of Poeta.—Shakespeare, Cowper, Lowell, Stedman, Parnell, 
Morton. 

Magic Square.—Answer, 175. 


24 | 20 
36 | 87 


18 | 47 | 15 | 19 


8 
Sle) Sle] 


44 | 42 38 
14 | 35 7118] $1 
28} 41: 9 ' 34) 2 
Riddle.—Nest—of ants, birds, and fishes. 
G 
HUE 
HARPA 
GURWNARD 
ART 
D 


Answers received from Frank!May, B. L. H, 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


ART MISCELLANY. 


We are inclined to gossip mildly this week with 
reference.to art matters, as there is so little of any im- 
portance that has transpired in the art world during 
this season of quiet before the annual Fall and winter 
flood of musical, artistic, and dramatic attractions. 
And, first, we are prompted to express our regret that, 
in the coming International Exhibition of Graphie 
Arts which opens in September at Vienna, the mem- 
bers of the New York Etching Club and a few of the 
principal wood-engravers from the Society of American 
Wood-Engravers are the only representatives America 
will have. In view of the importance, influence, and 
superior merit of the work accomplished by The Cen- 
tury.Company and Harper & Brothers, it isa matter of 
great regret that they are not to exhibit. The exhibi- 
tion is a most important one, and therefore it is even 
more deplorable, inasmuch as the Century Co., at least, 
has not been unrepresented at any of the more recent 
exhibitions. The absence of a move on the part of one 
of these great houses to start the other into competi- 
tion, procrastination, and the lack of any official agent 
in this country, are reasons assigned for the indiffer- 
ence of the two establishments in question. Apart 
from this, however, some of our strongest men will be 
represented. Almost without exception our best 
etchers are contributing, and the list of our contribut- 
ing wood-engravers includes those names which have 
won greatest distinction in that field in our own land. 
Apropos of wood-engraving it will do to quote here the 
strictures of an English critic on our ‘‘ new school.” 
Says an exchange : 

‘‘Mr. Ernest Radford, who contributes to a late number of 
the London ‘ Academy’ a decidedly eulogistic review of Mr. 
W.J. Linton’s recent book, ‘ The History of American Wood- 
Engraving,’ takes occasion to deride the so-called ‘ new 
school’ of American engraving. ‘The Americans,’ he writes, 
‘till lately had nothing but praise. The ‘Saturday Review’ 
was allowed to give to the world a foolish, exaggerated esti- 
mate of the work, which was forward.’ After wasting some 
invective against those who believe in the American engrav- 
ers’ methods, he continues: ‘It was time that some compe- 
tent man should come forward to tell us with authority what 
precisely was new and true in this much-talked-of revival. 
Certainly no one was better qualified than Mr. Linton’—‘ an 
opinion in which,’ says the New York ‘ Times,’ ‘ compe- 
tent authorities who are familiar with Mr. Linton’s narrow 
and prejudiced manner of criticising the work of his Ameri- 
can contemporaries will hardly concur.’ ” 

And while we are speaking of books, we may take 
the words out of the mouth of another London jour- 
nal, the ‘‘ Architect,” which, in speaking of art publi- 
cations, says: 

‘‘Whatever may be the condition of art in this country 
[England], it is a remarkable fact that every year there are 
more bocks and publications relating to art issued in the 
English language than in any other. Out of the 886 publi- 
cations and books on art which appeared in Europe during 
last year, 311 were in English, 269 in German, and 237 in 
French. The remaining 49 publications represent the efforts 
of the Italians, Swedes, Danes, and Spaniards.” 

This certainly is a significant fact in the considera- 
tion of the growth of interest in art among the people 
of Great Britain and America. 

Of musical items, one of great interest is the an- 
nouncement that Mr. F. H. Cowen, the English com- 
poser, whose Scandinavian Symphony was received so 
favorably in this country last season, has decided to 
undertake a professional tour in America by invitation 
of Dr. Damrosch, of New York, and Mr. Georg 
Henschel, of Boston. Mr. ‘Cowen will conduct his 
cantata, ‘‘St. Ursula,” his ‘‘Scandinavian Symphony,” 
and other works. To take a flight across the Channel 
from England to France, it will interest those who ex- 
perienced deep enjoyment, and perhaps some spiritual 
exaltation, from Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption ” last season, 
to learn that the prolific French composer has stated, 
in conversation with a correspondent, that the work 
upon which he is engaged for the Birmingham festival of 
1885 will be entitled ‘‘ Death and Life,” and will be in 
two parts. The first part, ‘‘ Death,” will be a species 
of requiem. The second, ‘* Life,” will be a descrip- 
tion of the New Jerusalem, taken from the Revela- 
tion, and in it the motifs used in the first section will 
be repeated, but developed ‘“‘in such a way as to ex- 
press the joy of the souls of the saved in the heavenly 
Jerusalem of Saints.” He added that he intended to 
write no more for the operatic stage. 

With reference to that last sentence, we saw recently 
somewhere an amusing statement, credited toGounod, 
that his profoundly religious feeling was evident in all 
his operas, the truth of which remark we could credit 
in some instances, but which we found it difficult to 
apply to ‘‘ Faust,” with the wholly unreligious rhythm 
of the Waltz, the Flower-song, or the March asserting 
itself in our musical memory. Smile as we will, how- 
ever, it is evident in some parts of the opera, although 
we demur to the ‘‘ profoundly” religious spirit at- 


tested. At best it is an expression of sentimental 


religion, and even in the *“‘ Redemption” or the ‘‘ St. 
Cecilia Mass” we doubt if there is any passage of pro- 
found religiows feeling, that is, in the music, apart 
from the episode it may be expressing. To drop sud- 
denly from the sublime to the ridiculous, we hear a 
rumor that Gilbert and Sullivan’s new comic opera 
will hold up for public delectation the English Univer- 
sity man, with all his antics and amusements. The 
New York ‘*Tribune ” says of it: 

‘* We fear that the sleepy seats of learning on the Isis and 
the Cam will not furnish the brilliant author with many 
comic situations. He ought to come to our American col- 
leges, and learn something about ‘ hazing,’ ‘cane-rushing,’ 
‘ducking under the pump,” and other cheerful sportea to 
which the average college boy is adaicted, not to speak of 
his ability to smoke cigarettes in several languages. Who 
will put the great American college student into comic 
opera ?”’ 


SCIENCE MISCELLANY. 


The Niagara River will before long be spanned by 
a new bridge, which will be unique in that it will be 
the first specimen of the modern ‘‘ cantilever ” system 
in the United States. It is thus described in the 
** American Architect :” 

‘* The principle of the cantilever bridges may be illustrated 
by comparing them with a structure formed of two over- 
hanging beams projecting toward each other, with a third 
beam hung between them, Each of the overhanging beams 
is supported in the middle upon a pier, the weight of the 
shore end serving to counterbalance that of the end project- 
ing over the river, together with its half of the additional 
weight of the intermediate beam which hangs between them. 
Of course, all the beams, instead of solid pieces, are trusses 
of steel and iron, of such immense transverse strength that 
two piers only are required inthe entire span of eight hun- 
dred and ninety-five feet. The first and only example of this 
construction yet actually completed was the ill-fated Tay 
Bridge in Scotiand; but its advantagein point of economy, 
the bridge being simply built out from each end until the 
chasm is spanned, is so great as to lead engineers to regard 
it with much favor, and the Tay Bridge itself is to be rebuilt 
in the same manner.” 


We have from time to time given information as to 
the progress of the famous Lick Observatory on 
Mount Hamilton, in the Coast Range of California. 
We recently enjoyed the privilege of examining 
a series of photographs made by the official photog- 
rapher connected with the party stationed at the 
Lick Opbservatery. There were photographs of the 
various buildings on the mountain, of different 
apartments in the buildings, of the apparatus in 
general use and that provided for the transit obser- 
vations, of the grading and engineering work ac- 
complished, of the various outlooks from the sum- 
mit, and of some wonderful cloud effects at early 
morning. Altogether, it was a series of unusual inter. 
est for the scientist, and the artist, too. It is, then, 
with much interest that we learn from ‘' Science ” that 
considerable progress has lately been made at the 
Observatory : | 

‘* The dome for the emall equatorial has now been fin- 
ished, and is certainly the moet complete and convenient 
one of its size in America. The building of the observatory 
in which the great thirty-six inch equatorial is to be placed 
is aleo progressing. The walla of the main building are half 
completed, ard the cellar for the dome has been excavated. 
The four-inch transit-house and the buildings for the photo- 
heliographs have been in working order now for some time, 
as they were used in a successful operation of the transit of 
Venus last December. In a few weeks the building for the 
meridian circle will be commenced, as well as a house for 
the astronomers, and buildings to contain the appliances for 
moving the dome, and for the general heating and lighting 
of the Observatory. Two brick reservoirs for spring-water, 
the one containing 83,000 gallons, the other 20,000 gallons, 
have been corsetrucied, and another reservoir to contain 
83,000 gallons of raiu-water will shortly be commenced. 
The roads have been extended. Some of the original 
arrangements of the Observatory buildings, which were only 
provisional, have now been replaced by more substantial 
apd permanent structures, and by the end of the season 
great progress will have been made.” 


It will cause some amusement among the news- 
paper wags to have the Keely Motor excitement again 
as a butt for small paragraphs. A Philadelphia dis- 
patch to the New York ‘ Tribune” said that the great 
engine of the Keely Motor Company was inspected 
last week by the directors of the Company, and that it 
was hoped that the monstrous machine, into which 
more than thirteen tons of metal have been put, would 
be in running order some time in September. The ma- 
chine will be used first as a stationary engine, and will 
afterward be converted into a locomotive. It will be 
placed on a truck, but as a locomotive engine its move- 
ments will be entirely different from those of a station- 
ary engine. Just how or why, the informant does not 
state, but quotes the remark of a Mr. Schuellerman : 
‘*The day for burlesques and other funny newspaper 
articles on the Keely Motor is past, and the time is 
approaching when this wonderful invention will rev- 
olutionize a large number of mechanical inventions 
throughout the world.” 


Of recent important -archexological discoveries the 
foliowing item gives a brief account: 


**The French school at Athens, which"has been making ex- 
cavations on the island of Delos, lately uncovered, near the 
Theater of Apollo, a private house, probably of the Alexan- 
drive period. Thus far a court surrounded by pillars and 
and by twelve rooms has been revealed. The floor of the 
court is a beautiful moeaic, in which appear fishes, flowers, 
and other ornamental designs. The gate of the house and 
the street leading to it have also been dug out, and an entire 
quarter of the ancient city may possibly be discovered as the 
excavations advance.” 


Hooks and Authors. 


GENERAL THOMAS.! 

A large number of men during the Rebellion became 
familiar with the figure and countenance of General 
George H. Thomas. A larger number have since be- 
come familiar with his work and character, through the 
war publications. Perhaps no face and name to-day 
excite a more general interest as they appear in en- 
gravings, statues, and books. This interest will not 
diminish when Thomas’s Life, by Van Horne, gets 
fairly before the reading public. His large volume 
of more than five hundred pages, with good-sized and | 
perfect type, initiated by a capital engraving of General 
Thomas and a fac-simile signature, is in itself inviting. 
And when we consider the intimate personal relation- 
ship of the author and the subject of his history, we 
begin the reading with a feeling of more than ordinary 
satisfaction. 

There is, however, disappointment in the first chap- 
ter. One wants to know more of the boyhood and 
youth than the author furnishes. ‘‘The first twenty 
years of his life were spent in a quiet home, subject to | 
the molding influences of a refined family and elevating 
external associations ;” this is good, but we want more. 
The author regrets ‘‘that more is not known of the 
early life of so remarkable a man.” So do we. Surely, 
if Mr. Van Horne had taken the psins that Kingsley 
did ia ‘‘ Hypatia” to search out the country of his 
hero, he might have made more of Thomas’s early days 
for the benefit of the growing and reading youth, who 
would doubtless be much influenced for good by an 
account of it. At any rate, we trust that ‘‘ the intensity 
of the bitterness and animosity of his family” will 
some day subside in the face of so pure and noble a 
record, and that by and by we may have a completed 
biography of this heroic character. 

From the time of his entrance to the Military Acad- 
emy from Virginia till the breaking out of the war 
the sketch is full of incident and interest. His attitude 
toward General Twiggs, his injury by a railroad acci- 
dent being the occasion of bis seeking to leave the 
army for duty that he could perform should his trying 
spinal disability continue, and his positive military 
acts, with his loyalty of declaration, made over and 
over again, afford convincing proof that General 
Thomas was constant in his patriotic devotion to the 
Union. The author is exhaustive in his proofs on this 
head ; and the reader will agree with him when he 
finally declares: ‘‘ But there is no justification for the 
malicious, unfounded charge that General Thomas 
ever intended to join the rebellion.” “he first war 
battle in which we meet Thomas was that of Falling 
Waters, Virginia. ‘‘Stonewall” Jackson and George 
H. Thomas, both Virginians, participated, but on 
opposite sides. ‘‘ Jackson was defending his native 
State; Thomas was invading it to suppress an insur- 
rection in which Virginia had assumed a leadership.” 
It would be gratifying to the reviewer to follow this 
interesting history step by step, but the allotted space 
will not admit of anything so elaborate. 

The battles of Mill Springs, Perryville, Stune River, 
Chickamauga, Chattanooga, Franklin, and Nashville 
are graphically described. All obscurity is relieved 
by the author, as by Carlyle in the battles of Frederick 
the Great, who never has fear of too much repetiticn, 
nor of presenting too many points of view. The part 
that General Thomas played in each is clearly set forth, 
from the first skirmish at Logan’s Cross Roads to the 
crowning victory at Nashville. But ail the way 
through Van Horne makes you feel that he never can 
get out of his mind his solemn and strong conviction 
that ‘‘ justice has not been done him,” etc., ‘ and 
there is, therefore, need of a book which has been 
written to give well-defined reasons for this belief.” 
Hence one is not surprised to have an impression at 
the close of the famous battle of Stone River that Gen- 
eral Rosecrans was projecting a disastrous retreat, 
which Thomas’s good sease withstood, and that the 
crisis at the center was so distinct ‘‘ that its mastery 
brought General Thomas and his five brigades into 
boldest relief, as having saved the army.” Again, at 


Chickamauga, from the beginning to the end of that 
campaign, the eontrast drawn by the author between 
' The Life of Major-General George H. Thomas. By Thomas B. 
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Rosecrans and Thomas is much to the disparagement 
of the former. When we come to Chattanooga it is 
Grant and Sherman that fall under army criticism ; 
and the ‘‘ March to the Sea”’ conducted by Sherman 
loses all its military value under the pen of Van Horne, 
because to his mind Sherman shadows the reputation 
of Thomas. 

The part, according to Van Horne, that,General Scho- 
field is made to play in the final operations from 
Columbia to Nashville will attract attention. His 
delay from 3: 30 a.m. the 29th of November, when he 
received Thomas’s order to ‘‘ withdraw from Colum- 
bia,” till 3p Mm. of the same day, came near proving 
fatal to his command, and his subsequent delay at the 
battle of Nashville (see page 332) caused Thomas to 
remark: ‘‘The battle must be fought if men are 
killed.” A most startling paper is General Thomas’s 
final answer to an article that he imputed to General 
Schofield which appeared in the New York ‘‘ Tribune.” 
This answer be was writing, and had not quite com- 
pleted, when the Angel of Death eame to his relief. 
The tast words of the hero gave credit to General 
Schofield for the ‘‘ brilliant battle” of Franklin. 

Mr. Van Horne’s final chapter, summing up the 
character and characteristics of General Thomas, is 
comprehensive, clear, and well conceived. We will 
all agree with him that ‘if resourtes and losses are 
put in the balance against achievements, he (Thomas) 
had no peer in the War of Rebellion.” General 
Thomas was true and generous. He never claimed 
for himself what rightfully belonged to others, and his 
friends, amid the abundance of his distinguished acts, 
never need 4o this for him. 


SEVERAL VOLUMES OF SERMONS. 


We group here, in one paragraph. brief notices of several 
volumes of sermons, some of which have been lying too long 


‘on our table waiting in the crowd of applicants a delayed 


opportunity for an introduction to our readers. Ezposilory 
Lectures on Paul's Letter to the Philippians, by M. Rhodes, 
D.D. (Philadelphia: Lutheran Publishing Society), are in 


. their origin expository sermons, and in their spirit good 


specimens of pastoral earnestness and fervor. Not specifically 
doctrinal, they are deeply evangelical; their aim is, above 
all, practical. Weshould be glad to know that such pulpit 
work is frequent; not, however, to the exclusion of sermons 
of larger scope aud deeper unfolding. —— Wrestling and Wait- 
ing, by the Rev. John F. W. Ware (Boston: George H. 
Ellis), is the title of the first of the twenty-seven sermons 
which this volume centains; sermons cheerful, helpful, 
trustful, hopeful, and showing a wide range of thought and 
feeling. A fine picture of the author enriches the volume. 
Dr. Ware was # worthy successor in the pastorate of Dr. 
Channing and Dr. Gannett.——The Faith of the World 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) contains the 8t. Giles’s Lectures, 
twelve in number, delivered by eminent Scotch clergymen, 
in which the fu.ths of India, China, Persia, Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, Scandinavia, and Central America are explained, to- 
gether with Judaism, Mob danism, and Christianity in 
relation to other religions. What Dr. Lorimer did for his 
own congregation in his sermons on ‘‘ Isms” is here done 
by the eleven different ministers who have given the ripe 
fruite of their study.—Agnosticismand Evidences, by the 
Rev. John A. Harris (New York: Thomas Whittaker), in 
nine sermons applies the principles of agnosticism to the 
evidences of Christianity, in order to sustain it in its super- 
natural origin and development. We question whether such 
a series of sermons is profitable for the ordinary Sabbath 
service. The whole course, if preached at all, should have 
been reduced to not more than two or three discourses. If 
this were thought to be impossible, then we would say, 
preach the sermon on ‘‘ The Resurrection of Christ,” and let 
the rest go.—— The Lamb of God, by W. Robertson Nicol, 
M.A. (Edinburgh: MacNivers & Wallace), though not a 
series of sermons, is sermonic in its character. It is written 
with rare tenderness Of spirit, in vital appreciation of all that 
Christ has done for man. It contains seven expositions in 
the writings of St. John, and clusters the rich meditations 
around ‘‘ The Lamb” (1) as Holy, Harmless, and Undefiled ; 
(2) as Sin-Bearing; (3) as in the Midst of the Throne ; (4) 
as Opening the Sealed Book; (5) as Warrior; (6) as the 
Marriage of the Lamb; (7) as the Wrath of the Lamb. 
The sacrificial view of the atonement is strongly emphasized, 
though the author wisely says that this explanation leaves 
great mysteries, which we could explain only if it were possi- 
ble for us to climb the heights and fathom the depths of 
the Divine nature. There is real value in his explanation 
of the Opening of the Sealed Book, by which the mystery of 
nature and history and life in their forms of suffering is ex- 
plained in part by Christ’s revelation of God’s heart, his 
own ownership in the government and destinies of the world, 
and the choice blessings that come from the cross, which 
is his throne, whose light is thrown back on all the crosses of 
time. 


Whence? What? Where? By James R. Nichols, M.D. 
(Boston: A. Williams & Co.) It is not remurkable that from 
a few friends for whom this book was first prepared it has 
passed to a third edition in the hands of a publisher ; for the 
original and decided views of the author upon man's origin, 
his material and spiritual being, his religious nature, the 
meaning of death, and ite results, hold the close attention of 
every reader. Dr. Nichols does not believe in evolution. 
No research has penetrated or crossed the rayless gulf be- 
tween organic and inorganic life. He shows that where ex- 


periments in obtaining spontaneous generation have suc- ' 


phere. The condition of the material man is discussed 
with freshness and with data interesting and instructive. 
He claims that we know as much of spirit as we do of elec- 
tricity, and holds that the spiritual body is associated with 
the natural body. He maintains that the dread of death does 
not dominate a large number of people, nor have force for 
more than a small part of life; that the presence of spirits is 
fully evidenced by @ multitude of witnesses in their final 
hours, to whose epiritual vision they are really manifest, 
and that death only frees us from the material body and 
ushers us into the spiritual world that lies all about us in 
closest contiguity. 


The Children and the Church, and the Young People's So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor. By F. E. Clarke, Pastor of 
the Williston Church, Portiand, Me. (Roston : Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school and Publishing Society.) This book 
will be welcome to pastors both for its encouragement ip the 
work of gathering In the lambs and for its instruction in 
practical methods. It has the value which pertains to the 
history of endeavors that have been successful. There will 
be some variety of views as to the desirableness of all the 
methods which are advocated ; but this should not prevent 
any church from hastening to embody the general epirit of 
this book in some method that shall seem appropriate. We 
would rather see the whole system applied in minutest de- 
tail than to see the continuance of the hopeless indifference 
which has so largely marked the relation of the churches to 
their children. But if in this good work we were choosing 
for ourselves, we should be cautious on three points: (1) to 
avoid much organization ; (2) to avoid much talking, as in 
itself a Christian duty ; (3) to avoid much relating of experi- 
ence, lest something might be related that had not been ex- 
perienced. But we would use the book. 


The Harmony of the Bible with Science; or, Moses and 
Geology. By Samuel Kinns, Ph.D. (New York: Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co.) This is a curious book. It contains 
more than five hundred pages, with an elaborate index. It 
abounds in excellent plates illustrating every department of 
natural history. You see depicted in full-page illustrations 
the destruction of Pompeii, the earthquake at Lisbon, the 
swamps of the coal period, the spots on the sun, the restored 
forms of life during the early geological ages, the convolu- 
tions of the brain, the Jewish high priest burning incezxse, 
Roman ladies using perfume, etc, etc. The scientific de- 
scriptions are always interesting, and, so far as we have 
observed, accurate; but the bearing of the various discus- 
sions upon the harmony of religion and science is not so ap- 
parent. in the main the author follows the course marked 
out by Hugh Miller, but runs that method into such minute 
particulars that it loses whatever force it had as a general 
scheme. If one is to harmonize science and the Bible he 
will do well to leave alarge margin for human ignorance, 
and trust to the vagueness of his conclusions. 


His Second Campaign. Round Robin Series. (Boston: 
J. KR. Osgood & Co.) One cannot say much of this recent 
addition to Messrs. Uagvod’s Round Robin Series either by 
way of praise or of blame. Of strong delineation of char- 
acter, of ability to portray special and contrasting features 
of life, such as is here attempted in the episodes of the story 
that occurs in such different cities as Chicago and Savanna), 
of real power in the handling of the material, the reader 
feels the lack, while at the same time he acknowledges the 
merit of such passages as that describing the ‘‘ pocket” and 
the stately Roosevelt mansion in Savannah. If one had leisure 
time one might read the book with some mild degree of 
pleasure and interest, but if time is valuable it could be 
spent to better purpose than loitering over these pages. 


Manual of Taxidermy. By C. J. Maynard. (Boston: 
8. E. Cassiano & Co.) Sucha book as this is a valuable addi- 
tion to the family library, and an important accompaniment 
to a volume on ornithology. The author has prepared this 
work to aid those who ‘‘ are entering the fairyland of science 
to prepare lasting mementoes gathered by the way.”” There 
is such a difference in the skins of birds that knowledge is 
necessary to prepare them properly, so that many amateurs 
fail in preserving their work. The importance of collecting 
specimens without destroying the skin, its proper removal, 
and the mounting of the bird, with many other details, are 
taught in this manual. It is an important number in the 
Natural History Series. 

The Pocket Guide for Europe. By Thomas W. Knox. 
(New York: Charles T. Dillingham.) Colonel Knox has 
jaid the traveling public under great obligation for the 
volumes already published, and this pocket guide, full of 
valuable hints and directions, and with information packed 
into small compass, increases the debt. Those who study the 
problems of travel in classes at home will find this little 
book a valuable help, while those who make the journey 
will often be glad to find this guide in their pocket. 


Sixty Years in the Harvest Field. By R. M. F. (New 
York: A. 8. Barnes & Co.) This volume contains interest- 
ing facts and incidents gathered from the experience of 
Havilah Mowry, Jr., City Missionary of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dr. Cuyler bears witness to the fervent and faithful spirit of 
Mr Mowry in a characteristic introduction, and the way of 
winning souls is ehown in the gleanings that fill the book 
illustrating the success of the humble worker. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
—‘' JEwisH ARTISAN LIFE IN THE TIME OF JESUS” isa 
new work in Fank & Wagnalls’s Standard Library, by Pro- 
fessor Franz Delitzsch. It is said to be very graphic and 
interesting. 

—‘' Outine” for September is a star number in several re- 
spects. Its literary contents are varied and interesting ; its 
illustrations are above the average; and its typographical 
work is an absolute delight to the editor's eye. 

—THE FIRST NUMBER Of the Macmillans’ new maga- 


geeded there have been germinal nuclei in the atmoe- | gine will contain a story by William Black, ‘‘ The Super- 


natural Experiences of Patsy Cong.” Miss Yonge will con- 
tribute to the magazire a novel entitled ‘‘The Armorer’s 
*Prentices.” 

—THE IssvEs of the duodecimo edition of Harper’s Frank- 
lin Square Library this week are ‘‘ Hard Times,” by Charles 
Dickens, aud a new story by David Christie Murray, entitled 
‘* By the Gate of the Sea.”’ 

—Mr. JAMES Payn’s story, ‘‘ Thicker than Water,” has 
just been published complete in Harper's Franklin Square 
Library. It has also been is@ued in a form similar to the 
bound editions of Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘* The Ladies Lindores,” 
and Mr. Clark Russell's ‘‘ A Sea Queen,” brought out by Har- 
per & Brothers several weeks ago. 

—A FREE LIBRARY which was given tothe town of Dun- 
fermline, Scotiand, by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, of New York, 
was opened August 29 by Lord Rosebery, who spoke in 
praise of the generosity of Mr. Carnegie, who, it will be re- 
membered, is the author of the interesting ‘‘ American Four- 
in-Hand in Britain,” recently published. 

—THOMAS WIITTAKER’S list of books for the Fall season 
includes ‘‘A Loving Sister: A story for Big Girls,” by Mrs. W. 
T. Hays, whose previous efforts, in ‘‘ Princess Idleways " and 
‘‘A Domestic Heroine,” are moet excellent for growing girls ; 
‘*“Not My Way; or, Good out of Evil,” by T. M, Brown; 
‘*The Three Chums,” by M. L. Ridley, author of ‘‘Our 
Captain ;" and ‘‘Stories from English History,” by Louise 
Creightoe. 

—HEREAFTER “THE CRITIC”’ will be published weekly from 
the middie of September to the middle of June, and fortnightly 
from the middle of June tothe middle of September. The 
experiment has been tried this year with gratifying success. 
As the new arrangement reduces the pumber of copies to be 
published during the year from fifty-two to forty-five, a cor- 
reeponding reduction will be made in the subscription price, 
which will be #3 per annum, instead of #5 50. 

—THE SERIES of papers on ‘*‘ The New Era in American 
Architecture,” announced last year as in preparation for 
‘* The Century,” has been largely increased in value by many 
illustrations of recent architectural work, and will appear 
in the coming volume of that magazine. It is announced 
that these papers will present drawings and popular descrip- 
tions of public buildings, churches, commercial buildings, 
city and country houses, the aim being to include the best 
work of American architects. 

—Mrs. Kats Upson CLARKE is the editor of a new de- 
partment in the Philadelphia ‘' Weekly Press.” It is called 
The Helping Hand, and is in effect a woman’s exchange, whose 
columus ‘* are open to the women of ali classes for a full and 
free discussion therein of themselves, their work, and their 
aims. Letters are accordingly solicited from women every- 
where for this department, en all matters in which women 
are supposed to take, or in which they ought to take, an 
interest.” The ‘* Presse” is to be congratulated on its new 
department and on the editor selected for its administration. 

—‘' THe CHAUTAUQUAN,” amonthly periodical devoted to 
the interests of the Cusautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
began to be published three years ago by the Rev. T. L. 
Flood. At the time there were general misgivings as to its 
success, but now, it is said, the editor points to a circulation 
of twenty-six thousand as conclusive proof of his foresight, 
and of the prevalence of the ‘‘ Chautauqua idea” The 
periodical has subscribers throughout this country, in Eog- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, France, Sweden, Germany, Italy, 
the East and West Indies, Africa, China, and the Savdwich 
Islauds. 

—THE ‘‘OVERLAND MonTHLY”’ for September is at hand, 
with the famiiiar old cut on the cover—the bear crossing a 
railroad track as if to dispute the right of way. We have 
often wondered just what this signifies, and why the ‘‘ Over- 
land ”* still retains it. The pioneer days of California have 
certainly receded far enough into the past to make this an 
untimely emblem, and the disposition of the ‘‘ Overland ” is 
not such as to have its utterances prefaced by a growl. To 
be convinced of this one should read the present number and 
enjoy thoroughly the varied interests of this product of 
Wertern literary enterprise. 

—GEORGE A. LEAVITT & Co., auctioneers, Clinton Hall, As- 
tor Piace, New York, have issued a circular announcing 
some important sales of books to take place during Septem - 
ber and October. Among the important announcements are 
the sale of the entire stock of Thorndike Nourse, Detroit, 
whe retires from the book business. Also, on October 1, 
the sale of part two of the great library of the late Joseph J. 
Cooke, of Providence, R. I., comprising 3,202 titles, some of 
great value and rarity: the four folio Shakespeares, first edi- 
tion, 1623; second edition, 1632; third edition, 1664; fourth 

edition, 1685. Aliso, early in Octcber, part two of Dr. David 
King's library, Newport, R. 1., comprising more than 4,006 
titles. 

—Tue ‘Catalogue of the Art Department of the New 
England Exposition,” now in press by Cupples, Upham & 
Co., will be an exceedingly valuable contribution to Ameri- 
can art literatare, says the Boston ‘‘ Transcript.”’ The project- 
or, John M. Little, Chairman of the Committee of the Expo- 
sition, deserves credit for the conception and carrying out of 
the idea. The work has been executed under the supervis- 
ion of Frank T. Robinson, Art Directcr of the Exposition. 
In form, paper, printing, binding, and illustration it differs 
from all other catalogues with which the public is familiar. 
It contains twenty articles from the pens of able American 
critics, each one having relation to the art work sf the pres- 
ent day, and bearing, besides, on the art of the future. The 
illnstrations, nearly seventy in number, make the book pecul- 
iarly attractive. The etchings, albertypes, and drawings of 
which they consist have been selected from the best works 
of American artists. The present is a particularly oppor- 
tune time for the appearance of the work, when the impulse 


in the direction of art in allits various branches is so strongly 
felt. Judging from an examination of the sheets, it cannot 
help becoming a popular hand-book, and it is probable that 
neither publishers nor projector will have reason to regret 
the oytlay which its publication will entail, 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


The annual rest-time and play-time for clergymen 
and teachers is at an end, and the sober duties of this 
work-a-day world begin anew. Most of the pastors in 
Boston and vicinity were in their pulpits on Sunday. 
Coming months will test the quality of their work, the 
freshness or the prosiness of their ministrations ; 
whether they have new and richer communings with 
God and his Word, deeper insight into the spiritual and 

_prophetic truths of the gospel, or whether they beat 
over the old platitudes, pouring out fervors a genera- 
tion old. More changes than usual will take place in 
the schools of New England this season, teachers going 
into new positions and so securing novelty, if nothing 
else. 

In view of the intense persistency of some editors 
and pastors to keep up a perpetual harping on the 
thread-worn topic of future probation, one bright 
clergyman asked, ‘‘ How would it do to preach a little 
gospel?” There is, I am confident, outside of certain 
partisans and theological zealots, not only a weariness 
of the discussions, but a feeling of disgust at the nar- 
row attempt to ring endless changes on a subject that 
not one person in ten cares anything about. It is well 
known tbat not an evangelical pastor preaches future 
probation ; not one wants to preach it. Life is too 
short, the real ills of to-day are too serious, for the 
mass of people to take much stock in a fruitleas, 
‘personal, and partisan controversy on a_ theo- 
logical dogma; and they will not long tolerate or 
endure it with complacency. ‘‘The dangers and 
dragons” that beset the church and civilization of 
to-day claim the best efforts of Christians in practical, 
common-sense efforts to advance the kingdom of God 
in its social, ethical, and spiritual relations. Theological 
quarrelings and petty ecclesiasticisms may well be 
relegated to those whose tastes and passions qualify 
them for the strife; but the people of God have a 
summons to immediate service: ‘‘Go ye into the 
vineyard.” 

There was an informal opening of the fair under 
the direction of ‘‘The Foreign Exhibition Associa- 
tion,” in the building of the Mechanics’ Charitable 
Association, on Huntington Avenue, on Saturday 
evening. The formal opening was on Monday, Gen- 
eral Francis A. Walker giving the principal address, 
At this writing 1 can speak only in a general way 
of the Exhibition as it appeared at the informal 
opening. In its inception and conduct this fair is 
unique ; quite unlike any of the other great World 
Fairs that have been held in other places and lands. It 
is under the direction of a corporation organized, as 
any company might be, by the laws of Massachusetts. 
The only guarantee or support from our Government 
is that our Foreign Miuisters, by authority of the 
Secretary of State, vouch for the responsibility of the 
Directors, and the Secretary of the Treasury agrees to 
consider the Mechanics’ Building a species of bonded 
warehouse in which foreign goods may be stored and 
exhibited free of custom duties. Thus foreign nations 
bring their articles here by an impulse of their own, 
and without the stimulus of domestic preparation and 
invitation. Of course American products are ex- 
cluded from the Exhibition. The building is every 
way convenient and adequate; spacious, accom- 
modating the exhibitors, and facilitating the in- 
spection of visitors. The galleries are reached by 
elevator; and with the whole building brilliantly 
lighted by the arc lights of the American Electric and 
Illuminating Company, the various compartments will 
be very attractive in the evening. 

There has been some delay, for various reasons, in 
getting the exhibits ready for the inspection of the 
public, and I cannot now write specifically of the ap- 
pearance of the several national spaces. In the great 
hall visitors will find exhibits from Hungary, Austria, 
Russia, Persia, Turkey, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Japan, Brazil, Algiers, Belgium, Tunis, Siam, Den- 
mark, Ireland, and Cubs, while in the main building 
are the exhibits of England, Scotland, Germany, 
France, China, the East Indies, and other places. 

I think the most attractive feature of the Exhibition 
will be the art gallery, which will be most brilliantly 
illuminated by incandescent lights. It is conceded 
that it will be the most interesting collection of paint- 
ings ever seen in Boston; no piece, it is claimed, ever 
before having been seen in this country. There are 
paintings by Italian, Belgian, French, and English 
artists, which are much admired, and the gallery, as a 
whole, presents a very fine appearance, while some of 
the pieces seem to me to be works of rare excellence. 
A portrait of the Princess Louise, painted by her- 
self, and some of her drawings, show her to be quite 
a clever artist. In the exhibit of Italian statuary there 
is much rare excellence, among which is a marble 
bust of King Humbert, contributed by him as a pres- 
ent to the United States. A collection of ancient 
tapestry and paintings of the fourteenth, fifteenth, 


ing. The collection of Gobelin is very fine; while 
ancient statuary and sarcophagi from Etruria, said to 
be some two and a half millenniums old, are of curious 
interest. There are works in the Exhibition from the 
easels of Salvator Rosa, Leonardo da Vinci, Correggio, 
Teniers, Tintoretto, Albert Diirer, and Rembrandt. 
I am sure that the art gallery, when the brilliant 
floods of light are turned on, will be a place of rare 
attraction to admirers of art and to the curious. 
People coming to Boston can reach the place of exhi- 
bition by horse-cars, stepping upon the walk in front 
of the door of entrance. 

But Boston is not shut up the one attraction of a 
Foreign Exhibition alone this autumn. She will have 
a domestic fair, the Industrial Exhibit of New Eng- 
land Manufactures and Mechanics, which will be 
opened on Wednesday of this week. It is one of the 
very hopeful signs of the times that the Southern 
States will be quite largely represented in this Me- 
chanics’ Fair, which alresdy is regarded as a marked 
and assured success, far outrivaling any of the kind 
that have gone before it. Iam told that Governor 
Butler has invited General Jarvis, of North Carolina, 
who will be present at the opening, to be his guest 
while he remains in the city, and it is also on dit that 
the same courtesy will be extended to to the members 
of his staff, and the ladies accompanying it, including 
the widow of ‘‘ Stonewall” Jackson. There will also, 
it is anticipated, be large delegations from other 
Southern States of distinguished gentlemen. It will 
be the duty and pleasure of the Governor to receive 
and entertain them as the guests of the State. This 
comity between the once hostile States and hostile 
generals in the field, and on an occasion whose object 
is the encouragement of manufactures and art, cannot 
but foster a fraternal spirit between the once severed 
parts of the Union. 

These two fairs, foreign and domestic, exhibiting in 
the most beautiful suburbs of the city, easily reached 
by cars, and within short distances of each other, will 
be the chief interests of attraction to people coming 
to Boston. They have grown up so easily, and come 
on to this forward state of preparation so quietly, 
that the typical Bostonian has not had time yet to 
brag about them ; but he will not forget it, and our New 
York friends may anticipate a genuine self-conscious- 
ness that will excite their jealousy. 


—Arrangements are making by the Episcopalians 
to duly hotice, about the middle of September, 
the tenth anniversary of Bishop Paddock’s official 
connection with the diocese. The Bishop will preach 
in St. Paul’s Church, and a breakfast will be given at 
one of the principal hotels. 

—The Episcopal clergy of Boston propose to wel- 
come the return of Phillips Brooks about the 20th of 
September by a breakfast at the Hotel Brunswick. 
The interest that will kindle by the return to his work 
of the popular preacher of Trinity will not be confined 
to his denomination. He is too broad and noble a man 
to belong exclusively to one church. He belongs to 
humanity. 

—One of the paintings of the Madonna and Child on 
exhibition in the art gallery of the Foreign Exhibition 
is valued at $20,000. It is a small work, suited to any 
fair-sized wall. 

—There has been a good deal of detention in getting 
the Chinese exhibits ready to put in their place in the 
Exhibition building. 

—The puzzle that bewilders the Republicans is to 
find some one to run against Butler. Perhaps New 
York would lend us a candidate. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. | 


The matter over which we all feel the most joy is 
the return of Dr. Goodwin. He resumes his work to- 
morrow with a happy heart and in restored health. 
He has not been able to preach since January, and 
since the latter part of February has been in California. 
Last evening his church gave him a reception. The 
parlors were profusely decorated. The Rev. C. Frank 
Gates gave him the address of welcome. Dr. Good- 
win replied in his old-time hearty way. Altogether it 
was a joyful occasion, and great numbers outside the 
First Church are praying most earnestly that he may 
be spared for his field of labor here yet many years. 
Most of the pulpits will be occupied to-morrow by 
their regular incumbents. Drs. Little and Scudder are 
to be in their places, and the Rev. Mr. Cuthbertson 
will commence his work at the Leavitt Street Church. 
Drs. Henson and Lawrence, »f the First and Second 
Baptist Churches, will be at home, and Bishop Cheney 
is also announced to preach at Christ Church. Dr. 
McPherson, of the Second Presbyterian Church, has 
been back from his vacation two or three weeks, and 
Dr. Barrows, formerly of East Boston, will bein the 
pulpit of the First Church to-morrow. The outlook 


exceedingly hopeful. We are not troubled by the An- 
dover controversy, or by the New Departure. Our 
hands are full of work, and, while we might incline to 
conservatism, any one of us would gladly welcome any 
new truth for which there is Scriptural warrant. We 
watch with eager interest the discussions at the East, 
but are far too busy to take any prominant part in 
them. 

| The papers this morning report the resignation of 
A. T. Hemingway, for six years the efficient Secretary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. II] health, 
in the shape of nervous exhaustion, is the main cause 
of his resignation. His family also demand more of 
his time and attention than he is able to give them and 
retain his present position. His superintendency has 
been very successful. When he began his work the 
Association had one thousand members. It now has 
three thousand. Three rooms only were occupied. 
Now it occupies thirty. In place of one Railroad Secre- 
tary it now has three, and three assistants. Large © 
numbers of young men of great business capacity have 

identified themselves with its interests. Over $50,000 

were expended last year for the ordinary work and for 

repairs on Farwell Hall. The difficulty once met with in 

obtaining money for the Association has been largely 

overcome. The Association has commended itself by 

its sober, sensible methods to the Christian people of 

the city, and the confidence it enjoys is due in no 

small measure to the efforts of the retiring Secretary. 

President Arthur will be in the city next Tuesday . 
morning. He will stop at the Grand Pacific, and in 
the evening will receive all who care to shake his 
hand. The reception will be managed by Mr. Spald- 
ing, Collector of the Port. 

Mr. Villard’s guests have just left us for St. Paul, 
where they meet to-day, prior to their departure for a 
grand tour of inspection over the Northern Pacific. 
They will witness the completion of this trans-conti- 
nental road September 8, and will spend nearly a 
month in visiting the States and Territories through 
which it passes. The presence of such a distinguished 
company from abroad, interested, as many of them 
are, by personal investments in the prosperity of our 
conntry, is a pledge of peace between Europe and 
America, and one of the many means which Christian 
enterprise is permitted to employ for the hastening of 
the day when war and rumors of war shall cease to — 
trouble the nations. 


MISSIONARY NOTES. 


—The attitude of the Moslem mind in the Turkish Empire. 
toward foreigners and missionary operations is one that just 
now bodes no good. Since the Egyptian war, the Sultan’s 
loss of prestige therein, and Engiand’s control over Egypt, 
this change has been going on. It has evidenced iteelf in 
various harrassing interferences in and about Constanti- 
nople, where, until lately, there has been a good degree of 
freedom in religious work and the publication and circula- 
tion of the Scriptures; also in the assault upon Messrs. 
Reynolds and Knapp, near Bitlis, which came so near being 
fatal, and in the harrassing treatment given to Dr. Calhoun, 
of Tripoli, which may or may not have had something to do 
with his lamented death. It seems clear that the Turkish 
authorities are doing little or nothing to restrain the lawless 
ruffians that now overrun the empire and carry terror with 
them. An extract from a letter of Hobart Pasha (an Eng- 
lishman, but now Admiral of the Turkish Navy) to the 
London ‘‘ Times ” is thought to disclose the secret purpose of 
Mohammedan thought. It says: ‘‘The Turkish Govern- 
ment is unable to control the strong feelings of its Moham- 
medan subjects against England, who is accused by them, 
rightly or wrongly, of having taken forcible possession of 
one of the fairest gems in their sovereign’s crown. The 
whole Mussulman race is outraged. .. While the 
English Government is enjoying the calm which apparently 
exists in regard to Egyptian affairs, it would be well to in- 
quire whether that calm is not a precursor of a storm of a 
most serious nature. .. Such a storm is inevitable 
unless steps are taken to prevent it. If the English Gov- 
ernment imagines that with the handful of men it still keeps 
in Egypt it can assure protection to life and property, I ven- 
ture to predict that it is very much mistaken. Let England 
be guided by what has happened in Algeria. . . . The 
agitation in the Museulman mind is daily on the increase. The 
only solution of the question is a friendly alliance with the Sul- 
tan on all questions vitally affecting English policy in the East.” 
Meanwhile the work of Protestant Missions was never more 
hopeful. The revival in Central Turkey, which gladdened 
all hearts through the earlier months of the year, still goes 
on in fresh fields, and with no less of power. June 3 seventy- 
four were received into the church of Adona by profession 
of faith, and twenty or thirty more are expected to follow at 
next communion; many also at Tarsus and Hadjin, while of 
Kessab iteis said: ‘‘ We are having a wonderful ‘work of 
grace in Kessab; four prayer-meetings daily, and such Sab- 
bath congregations as are rarely seen. All this in the midst 
of the silk harvest, when generally it has been impossible to 
sustain prayer-meetings.” 

—The American churches have an interest in the Turkish 
Empire such as they have in no other foreign land, through 
the work of the two strongest missionary societies this coun- 
try possesses. They have given to the Turkish Empire all 
the true light and liberty it can boast, through churches, 


and sixteenth centuries is at once curious and interest. 


for successful Christian work for the year to come js 
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dreds of men and women of culture, sense, and piety, during 
the last fifty years. 

—Since our treaty with Corea new interest attaches 
to her people and her policy. Mr. Loomis, Presby- 
terilan Missionary to Japan, has written several notices 
of a converted Corean nobleman, Rijutei, the story of 
whose new birth and life is indeed remarkable. He 
first heard of Christianity through an embassy return- 
ing from Japan, who had there met and been influenced 
by a Christian Professor, Mr. Tsuda  Rijutei had saved 
the Queen's life during the revolt that followed the treaty, 
and, as his reward, was permitted to go to Japan to study 
the progress and civilization of the country. He sought 
out Mr. Tsuda, and, being master of Chinese, began the study 
of the Scriptures. He had a remarkable dream in which 
he seemed to be taught, as from heaven, that the Bible 
was the book for Corea. He became a Christian, and was 
baptized by a Japanese pastor in Tokio. Up to this time 
a Corean has become a Christian at the peril of his life. 
Rijutei at once commenced work for his countrymen in 
Japan. Several, one a Professor in the University of Tokio, 
have followed his example. He also commenced the prepara- 
tion of a China-Corean version of the New Testament, which 
which is now nearly ready for the printer. He was asked 
and urged to edit the Corean department of a government 
paper, and declined, saying, ‘‘l am engaged in more impor- 
tant work, and no inducement that you can offer is sufficient 
to turn me away.” To a friend who asked, ‘*‘ Can you tell 
me what makes you so full of joy? You were never so 
before,” he said, ‘‘ I cannot describe this peace, as it is only 
known to those who believe.” An address of Rijutei’s before 
a couference of Japanese ministers is remarkable alike 
for its childlike simplicity and the depth of the experience 
revealed. Who can tell what the Head of the Church is 
preparing for Corea through this converted nobleman? The 
story, as it comes to us, seems like a chapter from the Acts 
of the Apostles. Beyond question we have here the work of 
the same Spirit that of old called the right man at the right 
time into the service of the kingdom. It remains to be seen 
how the Corean king will treat his favorite nobleman. 

—Mr. Rendall, of the Madura Mission, whose recent death 
is sorely lamented, whom his colleagues were wont to call 
‘‘the model missionary,” no long time since wrote thus 
hopefully of the people for whom. he so long labored: ‘'I 
believe there has been decided progress among our people in 
purity of speech and of life; this is especially apparent 
among the rising generstion who are being taught in our 
schools. Vile songs have given way to Christian hymns 
among boys and women, and the mountain coolies lighten 
their labors by the singing of Christian hymns as they toil up 
the steep ascent. As the music and songs of a people testify 
of their inner life, let us hope that these songs come from 
hearts which are being transformed by the sure processes 
of Christianity into something nobler and purer.” This 
old mission of the American Board now reports 225 con- 
gregations and a total membership of 11,629 persons, a 
Christian community of 14,515, 5,087 school children, and 412 
native helpers. There has been likewise a gain in benev- 
olence, though the people are poor ; in one village a gain of 
80 per cent. Of two of the schools it is said that three- 
fourths of the boys and nearly all of the girls are converted 
during their school life. 

—A most hopeful effort is making by the London Congre- 
gational Church Extension Committee for the evangeliza- 
tion of that vast city of almost five million souls. Stimu- 
lated by the offer of $10,000 a year for five years from a 
number of gentlemen, provided $90,000 a year were raised 
elsewhere, the work is going vigorously forward, and 
more than half the total sum has been subscribed. 
The same benevolent gentlemen offer $500 to each of 
twenty Congregational Halls erected in London. In 
this connection it is said that Londor centains more than 
one-sixth the entire population of Englaod and Wales, and 
that the spiritual destitution is greater, comparatively, than 
it was twelve years ago. : 


OHUROH GLEANINGS. 


(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 

_ NEW ENGLAND. | 

—Over three thousand people attended the Methodist 
camp-meeting at Weirs, N. H. Meetings were held at all 
hours of the day. Preaching three times each day. 

—At the Seventh-Day Adventists’ camp-meeting at Wor- 
cester, Mass., the following resolution was passed: ‘‘ That 
we continue to maintain strict integrity in carrying out the 
principles of health reform; that our ministers study it in 
the light of the Bible, and enforce it in all our churches as 
an element of Christian character, and in a judicious manner 
counteract every tendency to backsliding in this important 
grace.” 

—The temperance meetings held in New Haven, Conn., 
under the auspices of the Good Samaritans are very success- 
ful. The meetings are held at the Grand Opera House every 
Sunday afternoon, and the capacity of the house is fully 
tested. 

—The camp-meeting of the Methodists at Old Orchard 
Beach, Me., closed August 25. 

—The quarterly meeting of the Norfolk County (Mass. ) 
Temperance Union was held last week. The atteadance was 
not large. 

—The corner-stone for the new Congregational church at 
South Framingham, Mass., was laid August 31. It will cost 
$20,000. 

—The First Congregational Church at Essex, Mass., cele- 
brated its two hundreth anniversary August 29. Friends of 
the church attended to the number of six hundred. Pro- 
fessor E. P. Crowell, of Amherst College, whose father was a 
former pastor of the church, gave the historical address. 

—The annual meeting of the Winchester (Mass. ) Association 


of Universalist Ministers will meet at Bernardstown, Mass., 
September 12-13. 

—The Methodist camp meeting at Cottage City, Mass., 
closed August 30. A large crowd attended each session, and 
tLe addresses were listened to with marked attention. Drs. 
Steele, Willet, and others preached. 

—The erection in the front yard of the Catholic church at 
Lakeville, Conn., of a large cross with a life-size figure 
nailed to it has caused excitement among the Protestants of 
the place. No public action has beea taken. 

—A new Catholic church for the use of the French resi- 
dents of Dover, N. H., was dedicated last week. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—On September 9 the corner-:tone for the new Union 
Congregational Church will be laid at East New York. The 
edifice will cost about #5,000, and will be dedicated free of 
debt. 

—The Cathedral of the Incarnation at Garden City, L. L., 
was declared completed August 29. It has been five years 
building, and has cost $2,000,000, and St. Paul’a School, 
which bas been three years building, has cost about #1,000 000. 
The Bishop’s residence will, when completed, coat #80,000. 
The interior of the Cathedral presents a beautiful appear- 
ance. The altar was made in Antwerp, Belgium. It is com- 
posed of statugry marble in eight panels. The statutes o¢ 
Hope and Religion are in position. They were made in 
Florence, Italy. The windows of stained glass were made in 
London, England. They represent the incarnation, or the 
childhood of Christ. The glass in the windows of the mau- 
soleum was also made in London. These windows represent 
the passion, death, resurrection, and appearance of Chriet in 
bis last days. The Desn’s seat, which will be filled by the 
Rev. Dr. Drowne, is of carved mahogany, and was made in 
Philadelphia. It has not been placed in its appropriate 
position yet. The pulpit and lectern are of bronze. They 
were made in New York, after designs by Sibyl. The bap- 
tismal font is of marble. The organ cost $100,000. It is in 
five parte, and each part is played from the single keyboard 
by electrical appliances. The chimes in the tower are also 
played from the organ keyboard by electrical attachments. 
The organ cases are of mahogany, richly carved. The or- 
gan stulls are also of mahogany, carved in harmony with 
the cases of the organ. The cases and stalls together cost 
$50,000. The crypt is of marble, and every country is repre- 
sented in its construction. It does not contain tLe remains 
of the late Alexander Turney Stewart. The basement is 
fitted with a Sunday-3chool room and mortuary chapel. 
The staircases are all of iron. The walls and steeple of the 
Cathedral are of Belleville (N. J.) stone. The interior 
columns are of iron, ornamented with bronze foliage. The 
edifice is heated by steam. Two engines in the basement 
supply the power to the organ. St. Paul’s School is believed 
to be the finest educational structure in the country. Itisa 
modification of the English Gothic, constructed of brick 
and Dorchester stone. It is three stories in height, and very 
impressive. The main parlor will be a memorial room of 
the founder, A. T. Stewart, containing a portrait of that 
gentleman and the furniture which he used during his life- 
time. The Cathedral will be consecrated September 19, 
and the school opened the same day. Dr. Drowne, the 
Dean, has been authorized to purchase the vestments for 
the Cathedral, and the school library, waps, and charts, with- 
out regard to cost. 

—The camp-meeting at Ocean Grove, N. J., has been much 
more successful this year than ever before in its history. On 
August 26 over six thousand persons listened to a sermon 
preached by the Rev. J. P. Newman ; at the same time meet- 
ings were held in other parts of the grove , attended by audi- 
ences varying from two hundred to one thousand. At the 
Sunday-school in the afternoon about three thousand chil- 
dren were present. At the Beach meeting in the evening 
at least twenty thousand persons were present. Various 
ministers have preached during the ten days’ meeting, and re- 
vival meetings have followed the preaching services. 

—The Temperance Crusaders of Brooklyn, N. Y., do not 
lose any of their enthusiasm; at a meeting held at the 
Rink it was announced that a conference of temperance 
workers of the East would be held about the middle of Sep- 
tember. It is proposed to hold the meetings three days in 
New York and three days in Brooklyn. 

—A memorial wiudow for Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Harlem, N. Y., has just been completed. 

—The Baptist church has been dedicated at Asbury Park, 
N. J., free of debt. The church was built four years ago, 
but the trustees determined not to dedicate it until the debt 
was paid. 

—A petition was recently presented to Mayor Low, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., by a number of German societies in Brook- 
lyn, protesting against the existing Sunday law, and com- 
plaining that while it was strictly enforced in Brooklyn, it 
was openly violated in the outlying towns and on the sea- 
shore. The Mayor sent a reply, in which he says: ‘‘ For the 


state of facts alluded to you will readily perceive that | 


the officials of the outlying towns are responsible. I know 
of no way in which you can reach them except by petition, 
or possibly through the District Attorney's office, whose 
jurisdiction extends over the whole county, my own authority 
being limited, as you know, to the city of Brooklyn.” 

—The corner-stone for a new Methodist Episcopal church 
has been dedicated at Red Bank, N.J. It will, when fin- 
ished, cost over $18,000. 

—The Seney Hospital, now in course of construction at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is progressing favorably. As before stated, 
it is built on the pavilion plan. Three of the buildings are 
nearly completed. The original idea, which no doubt will 
be carried out, was for nine buildings, making an ideal hos- 
pital, having every appliance for the care and comfort of the 
inmates. 

—The Swedish Lutheran Church will establish an orphan- 
age at Jamestown, N. Y. 


—Three new Presiding Elders will be appointed by the 
Bishop in charge of the ensuing session of the Newark Annual 
Conference to meet in March or April next at St. Luke's 
Church, Newark. 

THE SOUTH. 

—Quarterly Day, which is looked forward to with pleasur- 
able anticipation by the colored residents of Wilmington, 
Del , and its vicinity, was held last week at Wilmington. A 
building was erected in the rear of the African Methodiat 
Episcopal church, on the west side of the city. The quarter- 
ly meeting is attended by all, irrespective of creed, and wuch 
that comforts and helps the people is gained by these meet- 
ings. Over séven thousand colored people attended the 
meeting. 

—A Presbyterian church was organized at Mount Hermon, 
Ga , through the evangelistic work of tae Rev. Mr. Milner. 
This is the seventh church organized in this State through 
the efforts of Mr. Miluer during the past eigbteen months. 

—The evangelist of the Eastern Texas Presbytery has 
just eucceeded in organizing a church at Lupkin, Texas. 

—Revivals are reported throughout the South in the 
Methodist and Baptist churches. 

—A stone church, which cost 36,000, was dedicated by the 
Presbyterians at El Paso, Texas, recently. The interior is 
finished in Texas pine. 

THE WEST. 

—The recent death at Beloit, Wis., of the Rev. Dr. 8. R. 
Riggs, removes one of the first missionaries of the American 
Board among the Dakota Indians. Dr. Kiggs was born in 
Steubenville, Ohio, March 23, 1812. He came to Fort Snell- 
ing in 1837, and spent five years with Dr. Williamson and 
the Rev. Gideon Pond at Sacqui Parle. Here he reduced the 
language to writing, constructed a printed alphabet, and 
published books for the use of the Indians. His Dakota 
dictionary was accepted and printed by the United States 
Government. Since 1865 his home had been in Beloit. His 
summers were spent in active mission service ; the winters in 
the work of translating. He leaves many translated books, 
and some original writing upon Dakota history. Also his 
work remains in the Dakota Bible, published in 1878 He 
received from Beloit College the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
and from Jefferson College, his Alma Mater, that of Doctor 
of Laws. Since last February he had suffered from a disease 
which puzzled and befiled physicians, and to which he suc- 
cumbed at last, leaving a woble record of a noble life. 

—The Elyria Mission-af the Second Congregational Church 
of Denver is taking (initial steps for church organization. 
The Kev. Charles Uzzells, lately pastor of the Methodist 
Church at Trinidad. Colo., is to take charge of this work. 
He commenced August 12. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
EPISCOPAL. 


—Charles RK. Treat, of St. Thomas’s Church at New York, has ac 
cepted the call to the Church of the Redeemer at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He will enter upon his duties as rector October 1. 

—Alva E. Carpenter has accepted the cal! to St. Stephen’s Church 
at Middlebury, Vt. 

—Mr. Turner has accepted the call as assistant at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Pittefield, Mass. 

—Phillips Brooks will occupy his pulpit September 23. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—James Marshall, pastor of the DeWitt Memoria! Chapel, on 
Rivington Street, New York, has been forced to resign on account of 
ill health. 

—J. F. Stonecipher, of Easton, Pa., has accepted the call to the 
charch at Dover, Del. 

—D. O. Byers, of Jonesboro’, Tenn., has accepted a cal! to Calvary 
Church at Jeannerette, La. 

BAPTIST. 

—H. M. Jones, pastor of the church at Shelburne Falls, Magss., 
has accepted a call t0 the church at Albert Lea, Minn. 

—G. Shepard, pastor of the church at Northampton, Mass., has re- 
ceived acall to tne church at Ashfield, Mass. 

Byes C. Young has resigned the pastorate of the church at Newton, 

—J. M. Mills, of West Haven, Vt., has accepted a call to the 
church at Sand Lake, N. Y. > 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Henry S. Kelsey, pastor of the College Street church at New 
Haven, Conn., has resigned, the resignation to take effect January 1, 
1884. It has been accepted. 

—Herbert W. Stebbins was installed pastor of the Church at 
Athol, Maas., last week. 

—James B. Bonar, pastor of the church at. New Milford, Conn., 
has resigned. 

—Joseph W. Backus, pastor of the church at Rockville, Conn., 
has accepted a call to the charch at Plainville, Conn. 

—Cyrus Richardson was installed pastor of the Firat Church at 
Nashua, N. H., August 30. 

—Kobert P. Herrick, of Manchester, N. H , has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the church at Montevideo, Minn. 


a call to the church at West Leroy, Mich. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Levi Marshall, a recent graduate of Yale Seminary, has accepted 
a call to the Hazelwood Disciple Church at Pittsburg, Pa. 


—dames Brownlee (Reformed) preached the forty-eighth anniver- 
sary sermon since hia installation as pastor of the church at Port 
Richmond, S I, last week. 

—George W. Greenwood has resigned the pastorate of the First 
Identity Church at Brooklyn, N, Y. 


— A. M. Quick (Reformed), pastor of the church at Peekskill, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to the church at Locust Grove, L. L 

— Howell Gardner (Methodist), who was a passenger on the * River- 
dale,” which exploded her boiler and sank near her dock on the 
Hudson River, at New York, last week, died from in juries recei ved at 
the time of the accident. He was a prominent member of the 
Halsted Praying Band, and has been a leading member of the South 
Second Street Church, in the Eastern District of Brooklyn, for years. 

Before Mr. Gardner’s conversion he was a noted pugilist and trainer, 

and known as ‘“‘ Horrible” Gardner. For years he has been noted 
for his earnestness in the cause of religion, and only asked for oppor- 


tunities to work, ignoring all obstacles, 


—Fred. C. Wood, pastor of the church at Lacy, Mich., has accepted 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of ali new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying meme- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 

Amer 8.8. Union, Philadelphia. 

Robert Raikes Libraries. 10 vols. 

& Co. (Limited), New York. 

** My Soul-Heart Chords.” By P. B. Powers. 

** My Walk with God.” By F. Montgomery. 

OLIVER Ditson, Boston. 
War Songs.” 
Funk & WaGNALLS, New York. 
** Jewish Artisan Life.” By Franz Delitzsch. 


Harper & BrotTuers, New York. 
Franklin Square Library. 
** Thicker than Water.”’ By James Payn. 
* By the Gate of the Sea.” By David Christie 


Murray. 
Lee & SHEPARD, Boston. 


**Manual of Shorthand Writing.” By S. WU. 
Allen. 

** Hand-Book of the Earth.” By Louise Parsons 
Hopkins. 


* Which: Right or Wrong?” By M. L. More- 
land. 
JOEL 'A. MINER, Ann arbor, Mich. 


** Miner’s New Index Kerum.” 
G, P. PutNam’s Sons, New York. 
‘* A Practical and Conversational Dictionary of 


English, French, and German.” By George F. 
Chambers. 

** Training Schoo! for Nurses.’’ By M. G. Thomp- 
son, M.D. 


** A Guide-Book for the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road and ite Allied Liner.” By Henry G. Winser 

“The Life of Washington.” By Washington 
Irving. Two parts. 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, Philadel- 

phia. 

“Westminster Sabbath-School Hymnal.” By 

the Rev. J. F. Dulles and T. F. Seward. 
& Stowe, Cincinnati. 

** Point Prominence.”” By T. B. Meredith. 

** Sister Ridnour’s Sacrifice.’’ By C. F. Wilder. 

“ The Soul-Winner: a Sketch of the Life of Ed- 
mund J. Yard.” By Mrs. Mary D. James. 

** Early Lessons in Vegetable Life.” By the Rev. 
J. H. Wythe. 

** Pictures from English History.”’ 
Bishop. 

THoMas WHITTAKER, New York. 
**God Out and Man In.” By W. H. Platt, D.D. 
MAGAZINES, 

Longman’s Magazine, The Manhattan, Wide 

Awake, Princeton Review. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MANHATTAN 


FOR SHPTEMBER 
CONTAINS: 
The Phenomenal in Western 
Scenery. 
By William H. Rideing. Illustrated. 
Beatrix Randolph 
Chapters VI., VII., and VIII. With illustrations 
by Fredericks. 
A Crave Matter Years Ago. 


njamin F. Taylor. 


Excommunicated for Laziness. 
By William M. Baker. 


My Diary in the Engadine. 
By Kate Field. 
Dante Cabriel Rosetti,the Apostie 
of Beauty. By Joei Benton. 
American Literature and Author- 
ship. By Kinahan Cornwallis. 


A Vo of proce ery. 


Poems. By Mou'ton, Herbert 
Ciarke. H C. Bunner, R K. Mankittrick, 
William T. Peters, KE. W. Aliderdice, John 

~ James Piatt,S.M B. Piatt, and A. %. Lancaster. 


Recent Literature, Town Talk, and 
Salmagundl. 


By Coleman 


25 Cents 4 number; $3.00 4 year in 
advance, postage paid. 


The Manhattan Magazine Co., 


Tempie Court, New York City. 


D. APPLETON & CO0.’S 


RECENT 


Rdncational Publications. 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. 
Revised editioy of 1881. By Aibert Harkneas, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown University. 
12mo, ‘half leather, $1.40. 


A Geographical Header. 
A Collection of Geographical Descriptions and 
Narrations from the Best Writere in Engitsh 
Literature. For schools and general readers. 
By James Johonnot. Cloth, $1.25. 


A Natural History Reader. 
— illustrated. By James Johonnot. 
25. 


An Histerical ‘Reader. 
For the Ure of Classes in Academies, High 
Schools, and Grammar Schools. By Henry E. 
Shepherd, M.A., Superinterdent of Public In- 
struction, Baltimore, Md. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Appleton’s Standard Geographies. 
Based on the Principles of the Science of Edu- 
cation, and giving special preminence to the 
Industrial, Commercial, and Practical Features. 
APPLETON’S ELEMENTARY GEOGKRA- 
PHY. Small 4to, 65 centa. 
APPLETON’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY. 
Large 4to, $1.50. 


Appleton’s Standard System of Penman- 
ship. 
Prepared by Lyman D. Smith. Lead-Pencil 
Course, Three Numbers; Short Course, Trac- 
ing, Two Nambers; Short Course, Seven Num- 
bers ; Grammar Course, Seven Numbers; per 
dozen, $1.44 


New Method of Learning the French Lan- 
guage. 
By F. Berger, Consu!-General, etc., author of 
“ Méthode d’ Anglais, ” adopted by the City of 
Paris for ita public schools. $1.00. 


The Cumulative Method in German. 
By Ado!ph Dreyspring. $1.50, 


Die Anna- Lise. 
A Popular German Play. With an Interlinear 
Translation and Directions for Cearning to 
German. By Charies F. Kroeh, A. 
Professor of Modern Languages in the Stevens 
Institute of Technology. $1.00. Text only, 
40 cents. 

Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French. 
Embracing ene, Composition, and Conver- 
sation. By Alfred Hennequin, M.A , Inatructor 
in French and German in the University of 
Michigan. $1.10. 


L. L. L. ; or.jFifty Law Lessons. 


Embracing a!l the Technical Pointa of Business 
Law. By Arthur B, Clarke. $1.25. 


Cornelius Nepos. 

Prepared expressly for the use of students 
learning to read at sight; with Notes, Vocabn- 
lary, Index of Prorer Names, and Exercises for 
Translation into Latin. [llnetrated by 
ous cuts. By Thomas B. Lindeay, Ph.D 
sistant Professor of Latin in the Bosto n Unk 
versity. Price, $1.50 


Selections trom the Pods of Ovid. 
With Notes. By J. L. Lincoln, LL.D., Préfes- 
sor of Latin in Brown University. Price, $1.25. 
M. Tullil_ Ciceroaius Laelius de Amicitia. 


Edited with English Notes. By John K. Lord, 
Associate Professor of » Dartmouth Col- 
lege. Price, $1.00. 


The Eneid of Virgil. 


With Notes and Dictionary. My pew enry 8. 
Frieze, Profeseor of Latin in the University of 
Michigan. Price, $1.60. 


The Bucolics and the First Eigkt Books of 
the neid of Virgil, with Notes and a Virgil- 
ian Dictionary. By Henry 8. Frieze. $1.50. 

A Virgilian Dictionary. 


Embracing all the words found in the Eclognes, 

Georyics, and the A‘neid of Virgil, with numer- 

eus references to tke texts verifying and ilius- 

the By Heury 8. Frieze, 
rice 


The Normal Music Course. First Reader. 


By John W. Tufts and H. E. Holt. Embodying 
the plan of teaching Masic which has been so 
saccesefully pureued in the Boston Public 
Schools. 40 cents, 


The above are for sale by'‘all leading. 
bookseliers, or will be sent post-paid by 
the publishers on receipt of price. 


FOR = FOUNe MEN AND BOYS, MEDIA, PA., 12 MILES FROM PHILADELPBIA. 
School year Sep tember 12. Fixed price covers 4 experse, even books, etc, Norxtra ai 


No incidental ex 


other Oolleges ard Polviechnic & hoole. 
d Bal] Ground; 1, 509 vols. added to L brary in 
College in 1883. A grad ustipg class in Comm 


Penna. 


ponses No examination for admission 

Special opr or tunitier for apt stud: nts toadvance rapidly. 
or students may relect any studies or choor 

Classica), or Civil Engin eerizg Course. fitted at Media Academ 

A } hysician and a Chemica) Laborator 


ercial inte aritment in! 


irteen experienced ter chers, a]] men, and a 

Specia! drill for dull backw 

* the reguar Epglitb, Scientific ‘Business 
are now In Harvar 

a aneGymnanium 

Apparatus doubled in 1&3 

even churches and 


ase 
drinks. For filustrated circula 
A. M. (Harvard Uni 


ren students sent to 


r address 
versity Graduate), | 


Macmillan & Co.’s 


SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS 


AND 


Manuals for Students. 


ith numer- 


Elements of onceoeag Anatomy. By Prof. 
Revised by E. R. es- 


Text-Book of Pathological Anatom od 
Prof. E. Ziegler. Translated and d Edited 
D. Macalister. 83.50. 


ASTRONOMY, Lessons in Astron- 
25. 


Lock yer. With Illus- 


A Hand-Book of By 
Georwe F, Chambe A.S. 3d Edition. 


BIOLOGY. A Course of —T Instruction in 
Eementary Buiolox H. Hurxle 
LL.D. Assisted YN. Martin, BA: 


Lessons in Flementary Botany 
By Daniel Oliver, F. R. 


Witb illustrations. 
18mo. $1.10. 

T. xt Book of Botany. By Dr. Julius Sache. 
Translated by 8. H. Vires. New Edition. 
8vo, Olar. Press. $3. 


istry y Hen nry E. oe, F.R With 
16mo. Silo, 


The Owens College Junior Course of Practical 
By Francis Jenes. ismo. 75 


on Chemistry. A Series of Protlems 
and Exercises. By Francie Jones. 18mo. 


Jo cents. 
Ph.D. illustrations. $2.10 


Exercises in ce Chemistry. Vol. I. 
Elementary Exercises. By A. G. Vernon 
Harcourt and . Madan. 3d Edition. 


12mo0. $2.25. 


A Series of Chemical Problems. By T. E. 
Thorpe. With Key. lsmo. WW cents. 


DISSECTION, of Vertebrate 


| Martin 
Part I. How to Dissect a Chelonian. 
Part II. How to Dissect a Bird. 


ELEGTRICITY. in Elec- 


Si ilvanus 
Edition: wi illustrations. 
6mo. $1.25. 


GEOLO OGY. Text-Book of Geology. By Arch- 


LOGIC. Elementary Lessons in Logic. Deductive 
Inductive. By W. LLD. 
‘sme. 40 cen 
in Dedu Logic. the same Au- 
thor. lzmo. $!. 


The Principies of ae A Treatise on Logic 
ee ae Method. By the same Author. 


so. 


PHYSICAL 


By 
Geikie, F.R. 8. llustrated. 16mo. 
aL 10. 


PH YSICS. _onaene in Elementary Physics. By 
wart, F.K.S. With Iliustrations. 


n*® in Ph 
D. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Huxley, 
M.A., F.R.S8. Illustrated. 
Svo. $5 5v. 


Elemen Physiology. By M. 
and J .N. Langley, B.A. 12mo. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, Manual of Polit- 
Economy. t. Hon. eery Faw- 
Political Economy for inners; aa Ques- 
tions. By Milicent G, Fawoett. 

76 cents. 


Foste 


e, M. th Illustrations. 16mo. 


MACMILLAN & CO.”S General Cata- 
legue, embracing the publications of the 
Universities ef Oxford and:;Cambridge, sent 
free by mail on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO, 


112 FOURTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


DURING THE AUTUMN 
AND WINTER 


OUTING 


Will be of the greatest interest 
to all who are concerned in the 
subject of recreation, either for 
health or pleasure. 


THE WINTER RESORTS of the 
South, the Atlantic Coast, the Atlantic 
Islands, and the Far Southwest will re- 
ceive careful attention in illustrated 
articles, accurate descriptions, and a 
full news department. 

OUTDOOR SPORTS will be fully treated 
in illustrated papers, breezily told ex- 
periences, and newsy paragraphs. The 
Canoe and The Yacht will receive spe- 
cial attention. 

VACATION EXPERIENCES of various 
. sorts, practically, brightly, readably 
told, are an important feature. 

THE FIELD OF TRAVEL, by railway, 
coach, and steamer, is covered by 
OUTING in a way to give actual and 
valuable information in an entertaining 
manner, 

HOME BRIGHTENING is a department 
especially for the ladies, and contains 
much of helpful suggestion on those 
subjects that contribute to the bright- 
ness and happiness of the home. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE as related to 
education, and the development of the 
young, of both sexes, will call out con- 
tributions from the best writers. 

SLUDY OF NATURE in that 
friendly, pleasant fashion which affords 
both recreation and education to all who 
neg it, is an important feature of 

TING. 


- OUTING - 


is devoted wholly to the Literature of Kecre- 
ation, and is the pioneer in this field of 
magazine work. Its hearty welcome by 
press and people, and the steady growth of 
its subscription list, prove that it finds and 
fills a popular want. 
Our August issue 
thorough and complete illustrated paper on 
AUTAUVQUS AND THE CHAUTAUQUA 
IpEA”’ that has yet appeared. ‘The leading 
paper in OUTING for September is ‘* Sum- 
MER LIFE AT NEWPORT,” by GEORGE 
PARSONS LATHROP, with six handsome illus- 


contains the most 


trations. 


Price, 20 Crs. $2.00 a Year. 


Sample copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of six cents in postage stamps. 
Address OUTING, Albany, N. Y. 


Music Teachers, Choir Leaders, 
School Teachers. 


NG BELLS. (50 cta. 

N Cis ) O Perkins. WHIP- 
POORWILL (50 eta.) MERRY CHIMES (50 cts.) 
SONG ECHO (75 cts.)—All _ good, cheerful, gen- 
tek cohen WELCOM ME CHORUS (¢ B 

COME C ($1). 
For bi Tilden, LAUREL WREAT TH 
($l). By Perxins. OCAL ECHOES | $1). Female 
Voices. WELLESLEY COLLEGE COLLECTION 


($1). HIGH SCHOUGL CHOIR :«$1).. HOUR OF 
pcr ig ($1). All are excellent books by the best 
compilers 


war WELCOME 
Por Singing Classe 
(75 cts.) By W. Pe kins. THE 
IDEAL (75 ets) Classes a either of these 
hooks ar sure to be succesr 


For Musical Societies J REDEMPTION 0) No. 
and remarkavie work is well worth practicing. 
Alse, the easy RUTH and BOAZ (65 cts.), and the 
fine scenic Cantata, JOSEPH’S BONDAGE ($1). 
Also all the Oratorios, Masses, and a large number 
of Sacred and Secular Cantatas. Send for lists! 
For Choirs SHEPHERD CHURCH COLLEC- 

TION ($1.25), TEMPLE  ($)). 
HERALD OF PRAISE (3!) ANTHEM HARP 
($1.25). EMEKSON’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS 
($1 25). CHURCH OFFERING GEM 
GLEANER ($1), and many others. Send for de- 
acriptive lists. 


Any book mailed for the retail price. 
Lists free. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


alike. New and Elegant Designs; gola and sil- 

ver Name in Fancy Script Type, only 10 cents 
with fliastrated premium and price ist. SNOW & co. 
Meriden, Conn. 


50 Beautitul Imported Chromo Cards, no two 


“Of the three hundred give but three.” 
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Sept. 6, 1883. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“LEADING SCHOOLS. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


INSTITUTE, 
New Milford, Ct. 

E. formerly principal of STRATFORD 
ACADEMY, having secured a commodious houre, 
surrounded by twenty acres of grouud, one-half mile 
southeast of the lovely and healthful village of New 
Milford, on the Housatonic Railroad, is pre: ared to 
take twenty-five boys to thoroughly fit either for 
Collexe or Business. For circulars address as above. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Andover, Mass. 

PROFESSORS: John P. Gulliver, Relations of Chris- 
tian'ty to the Secular Sciences; Exbert Smyth, 
Church History; William J. Tucker, Sacred Khet- 
oric; John P. Taylor, Biblical History and Oriental 
Archwology; J. Wesley Churchil!, Elocution; George 
Harris, Systematic Theolory; Edward Y. Hincks, 
Biblical Theology ; George F. Moore (elect), Hebrew 
apd Cognate Languages; Frauk E. Woodruff (elect), 
N. T. Greek. 

LECTURERS: A. Hastings Ross, Congregational- 
ism; R. J. Nevin, Ciaims of Rome; Joseph Ward, 
The Buildine of Society in the New States; J. M. 
Bockley, Extemporaneous Preaching; A. M Fair- 
bairn (1884), The Comparative History of the Greater 
Religions. 

Fal! session bewins Sept. 6; lectures to advancad 
class begin Nept. 11. For cataloxwue containing in- 
formation respecting terms of admission, new cur- 
riculum, honorary scholarehips, fourth year, -ete.. 
ete. apply to EGBERT C. ‘MYTH, 

June 2d, #83, President of the Faculty. 


Preparatory School for Wellesley or 


Smith College ; good home and fine location. 
Terms $18) perannum. For reterence address Miss 
Ward, Principal Mt. Holy: ke Seminary. For partic- 


ulars address MRS. G. H. HOLT, Nortolk, Conn. 


LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
Fora Limited Number ot Boarders, 


(1855) Auburn, N. Y. (1883.) 


The transition of delicate zir's from the home to the 
Reminary 18 bazardous Intelligent parents are ask- 
inw jor superior educational advantages without the 
objectionable features of boarding school life. 

istinguishing characteriatica- of this Inati- 
tution invite the judgment of exacting Patrona 

Oatalogues +tating special —— for health and 
recreation of Boarding Pupils seut on application to 

MORTIMER L. BROWNE, A. M., Principal. 

REFERENCES: Professors in Auburn Theological 

Seminary ; Rev. Herrick Johnson, D.D., Chicago. 


EST TKACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 


For every department of instruction. low or high. 
premptiy provided for Families, Schcols, Oolleges. 
Oirculars of good schools, with intellig:: advice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. All 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.” 

J W. SOHERMERHORYN, A. M., Secretary, 
7 East l4th St. near 5th Ave., N. Y. 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Stamford, Conn., on Prospect Hill, ontside the vil 
lawe; very healthy. 45th year bewins September 10. 

pares boys for college or a or full in- 
formation send for catalogue 


LAKE MILITAV®Y ACAD- 
EMMY, Aurora, N. We 
Maj. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 


CuESBVIERE INSTITUTE. Established 
1865. French, Enwlish and German Boarding 
and Day Schoo! for Young Ladies and Uhildren, 
153 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, N. ; reopens 
eptembe- 10. Thorough courses in French, Eng- 
lich. and German. tauxht by experienced 
N 'VE Teachers rench the language o* the 
femi'y. For circulars address Mne. J. M. STAMM, 
née Gallot, Prnucipai. 


AL AND HOME INSTITUTE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

offers to young excelleut advantages for a 

thorough, fined Pleasant rooms, good 

table, expecia! ca erma moderate. MISS 

SARAH V. H. BUTLER, Principal. 


NEIGHTS SCHOOL, 

For Boys. 

On the west bank of the Hudson, 800 feet above 
and overlooking the river, near West Point. 

Grounds, 12 acres; also mountain farm and forest, 
600 acres. 

Large and beautiful gymnasium building just 
completed. 

O. COBB, A. M., Principal, 
Cornwall-on-tludson, N. Y. 


Chauncy- Hall School, 


259 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Parents desiring for their sons and daughters the 
personal attention of private schools and the 
discipline and varied associates of public 
schools will find both combined at Chauncy Hall. 


The New Catalogue gives a full account of the 
great Care tor Health; the thorough prepa- 
ration for College, for Business, and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology: the 
facilities for Special Students ; and the unusual 
arrangements for Young Children. 

The building is unrivaled in its sanitary ar- 
rangements, and it is in the most airy and elegant 
part of Boston. 

The fifty-sixth year will begin September 12, 


IVISITY SCHOOL OF YALE COL- 
Tustructors Georse PORTER, 


matic Theology ; George 
t, New ‘Jestament Greek ; 
Barbour, acred Rhetoric ; Mark Bailey, Elocu- 
tion. Special Lecturers: Na *h- 


George T. Ladd, L.J. D. 


Session Bept 13. 
and conditions of sadmiss‘on 
Year Class apply to GEORGE E. DAY, Secretary, 
New onL. 


HOLBROOK’S 
MILITARY SCHOOL, 


Sing Sing, N. Y. 


Reopens Wednesday evening, September 12th 
Address REV. D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


ACADEMY. 
South Byfield, Ksasex County. Mass 
One hundreth end twentieth year. ome schoo! 
Number of pupils limited. Boys fitted 
for Harvard and other co! eges, for scient' fic schools 
and the Inetitute of Technology. A farm of ove three 
hund’ed acres belongs to the schoo! and adjoins the 
Academy grounds. Good for salt-water 
bathing and boating. Addrer 
JOHN W PERKINS, Principal, 


for boys. 


LMIRKRA FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Thoroughly furnished for giving a superior edu- 
cation in College, Eclectic, and Classicg)- Preparatory 
Courses of study; also in Music and Art. Heated 
by Steam and furnished with Elevator. Oharges 
moderate. Send for Catalogue. 

Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres. 


INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Boston, 
Eighteen Professors and Teachers, sides —_- 
nres. ‘lhe thirtieth Year will bexgin Wednesd 
Sept. 26, Iss2. For catalogues and iy 
Rev. GEo. A.M., Principal, gly 
Square, Boston, Mass 


RANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
North Granville, N. 
(30 miles north of nine 1 Commercial and clas- 
sical. For information addre 
EMERSON G. CLARK, A.M., Prin. 


REENWICH ACADEMY. 
Kast Greenwich, R. I. 

Usual Literary Course, with Musical Institute and 
Commercial College. Founded 18U2. Both sexes. 
Influence decidedly religious. Home care and com- 
forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, 
and on direct line from N. Y. to Boston. Grand 
opportunities for salt water bathing and boating. 
Terms moderate. Opens Sept. 4. Oatal ogue free. 

REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal. 


REENSWICH (CONN.) ACADEMY AND 

HOME FOR TEN BOYS,—Thorongh prep- 
aration tor business or for college. Abselutely 
healthful location and genuine home, with the most 
refined surroundings. Full particulars turnished 
and personal inspection desired. Highest references 
given and required. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


REVLOCK INSTITUTE. 
South Williamstown. Berkshire Ce., 


Mas 
repares boys for , Sciex. tiftc School busi- 
La 4 Terms $450 per For catalogu ad- 
dress O. MILLS. Principal, 


ROVE HALI., 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highiv 
indorsed by the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. 
Dana, and others. Ninth Year begins Sept. 19. 


For circulars, address 
MISS MONTFORT. 


ENRY WARD BEKCHER, 

Addressing the students of the Nationa! Schoo! 
of Elocution and Oratory, said, ‘*We are living in a 
land whose genius, whose history, whose institutions 
eminently demand Oratory.” The National School of 
Elocution and Oratory was established in 1873, to 
supply this demand. CObhartered in 1815. Seventeen 
teachers and Lecturers, specialists in their depart- 
ments. Fall Term, October 1; Winter Term, Decem- 
ber 3. Send for Oatalogue to 

J. H. BECHTEL, Secretary, 
1,416 and 1,418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass., 
begins ite28th year September 11, 1883. STUDIES: 
The most practical English and Academic branches, 
including Natural Sclences and Civil Engineering. 
For circular apply to O. B. METOALF, A. M., 
Superintendent. 


ILLSIDE SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies and Little Girls, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Fits for graduation, for college, and for Harvard 
and Examinations. 
ANNE J. STONE. MARIANA SLADE HOPSON, 


ILITA Bay's ial Courses in 
Uhem' 


SECRE COLLEGE, Vt 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADLES, 
Pittefield, Mass., 
Offers superior advantages. Well known for its 
healthful and charming location. Address for cata- 
logue, etc., LOUIS O. STANTON. 


res 
ences, and full description. 


BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
Norwalk, Corn. 

Instruction in all the English branches, Lan- 
guages and Art. Special attention to pupils in Music, 
Gymnastics, and daily out-door exercise. 


Orphan | 


children afforded a permanent home and full cherge | 


taken of their wardrobe as wel! as education. 
from $225 to Fall terim opens Sept. 12. Send 
for Catalogue. MISS N. F. BAIRD. 


ISS HAINES’S SCHOOL. 
Woodside, Uarttord, Conn. 

The aim—A sound mind in asound body. Special 
courses in English, Latin, French, German, Music 
and Painting. French and German spoken in the 
schoo! and family. Location unsurpassed in healt- 
hfulness and picturesque surroundings. 


DE VALENCI4’sS FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 
19 East 124th Street. 

20th Year. Academic and Collewiate courses in 
Enx«liah, French, Latin, German, Music, Painting, 
and Drawing. 

The schoo! is the conservator of pure precepts 
and a Christian character. 

Reopening Sept. 12. 


AUBURN LADIES’ INSTI. 
TUTE. FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, 
Beautiful location, larwe grounds, delightful build- 
ings, thorough scholarship; heal record uusur 
passed. Pupils from Eastern and Middle as well 
as Western States Music and Art advantages of 
Cincinnati made available to pupils. Special stu- 
dents admitted to all departments. Constant at- 
tention given to Home and Social Oulture. + 
seesion Opens 26th. Applications should 
made early. H. THANE MILLER, Presid - Mg 
Cincinnati. 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 
(J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., Founder.) 
Seventeen Teachers and Lecturers, specialists in 
their departments. Thorough and systematic cult- 
ure in Voice, Enunciation and Action in their appli- 
cation to Conversation, Reading, Recitation, and 
Oratory. Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas 
and confers Degrees. Fall Term, Octoberl. First 
Winter Term, December 3. Sexrd for Catalogue and 
Prospectus to J. H. BECHTEL, Sec’y. 


EW CANAAN INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 
New-Canuan, ( onn. 
Experienced teachers; numbers limited. Address 
Mrs. E. F. AYRES. 


QC) SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies 
Will open Sept. 26. 
For circulars, apply to Principals: 
Miss BONNEY, Miss F. E. BENNETT, 
Miss DILLAYE, Miss 8. J. EASTMAN, 
(Box 92.) Phii:adelphia, Pa. 


ARK HEIGHTS FEMALESEMINARY 
By the Sea. Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physic’! education in this 


—- Christian sea side resort. School y 
a Sept. 26, 1883 EMILY A. RICE, 
Setmeanie of New York State Normal schoo 


PA RK INSTITUTE, FOR BOYS, 
Kye, N. Y. 


$600 a Year, HENRY TATLOCK, Principal. 


EEKSKILL (N.Y.) MILITARY ACAD- 


For circulars, address COL. U. J. WRIGHT, A.M., 
Principal. 


NIA STATE COLLEGE, 
Open both sexes. Undenominational. Lo- 
cated in one of the most beautiful and menttnts! 
spots on the Allegheny region. No malaria. 
demoralizing surreundings. Tuition free. 
Free Scholarships. Board and other expenses 
very low. urres of study: Classical, Scientific 
(general), and Technical (agricultural, ‘chemistry, 
vil engineering, etc.). with a Olaasics] and Scien - 
tifie Prepara'ory Department. Fal) term opens Sept. 
12, 182 For catalogue or any information, address 
Gro. W. ATHERTON, Pres. St. Col., Center Co., Pa. 


HILLIPS ACADEMY, 
Andover, Mass. 
F. P, BANUROFT, Principal. 


IUGHKEEPSIE (N. MILITARY 


INSTITUTE. 


r. Warring’s Boarding School. All ages. WN 
_ limited. Special attention to common English 
branches, Miltary drill thorough, but not the 
chief thing. ‘‘A thorough school, where pupils re- 
ceive strict, kind, and proper treatment in every 

ect.” Send for ca ogue, with terms, refer- 


ROSPECT PARK COLLEGIATE 
SCHOO! FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
185 Linceln Place. Breoklyn, N. Y. 
Location within two blocks of Prospect Park; is 
especially heslthful and beautiful, Careful ain- 
ing and personal atten‘tixn. French and German 
spoken. Pupils fitted for the Harvard or any class 
in college. Special attention to the Art Studies and 
the Natural Sciences. Reference by permission to 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott. D.D. 


Rev. ALFRED C. ROK, Prircipal. 

PINCKNEY’ CHRISTIE’S SCHOOL 

and COLLEGE GUIDE, illus- 
trated,representing 200 leading schools. At oftice,rreg; 
postage, 10 cents. + pecial catalogues and informa- 
tion concerning schools free to parents describing 
wants. Schools and families supplied with teach- 
ers. Teachers send for Application Form. JAMES 
CHRISTIE, successor to T. C. Pinckney, Domestic 
Building, Broadway and l4th 8t., New York. 


Terms | 


| 


sley 


School | 
gt Philsdetphi« 


STABLISHED last year ir the large mansion 
2027 CHESTNUT STRKEKT, 
has met with such success as to require an additiona! 
building. 

The spirit of Wellesiey Collexe ‘governs the man- 
ayement. 

Pupils are fitted for any college. 

Applications for Boarding and Day scholars may 
be made to either of the undersigned, who will fur- 
nish circulars of terms, etc. 

Term begins September 26. 

ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut Xt. 
Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
of the Board of Advisers. 


COLLEGE. 
Nyeck-on-Hudson. $:250. 

School for both sexes. No extras but Muasicand 
Art. University Preparatory, and Business for 
Boys. Graduating Course for Ladies. Private In- 
struction for backward scholars. Pleasantly located 
on the west shore of the Hudson, one hour from New 
York. Send for New Announcement. Next year 
opens Sept. 11. 

W. H. BANNISTER, A. M., Principal. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
Poughkeepsie, N Y. 

Fita for any College or Government Academy. 
Non-aspirants tor College admission are preparedgter 
business and social relations. Tactics and Military 
drill receive caretul attention. Address the Presig 
DENT. 


OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, 4 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

Full corps of teachers. Instruction 
thorough. Music, Painting, Drawing. Olimate 
mild; yery healthy. Begins Sept. 12. Address H. 
K. TRASK, Principal. 


Both sexes. 


STEUBENVILLE, FEMALE SEM- 


A well-known oitinll “with fifty four years of ex. 

perience and success. The best of advantages at low 

rates ; one-fourth off for eetnietaes’ dauxhters. Send 

for 2 Catalogue. Bev. A. M. REID, Ph.D., Prin- 
pal. 


T. JOUN’S BOARDING AND DAY 
YOUNG LADIES AND 
1 and 23% West Street, 


Reopens October : 3, 1883. Studio 
—Beparate department for voung bo 

Mrs. THEODORE ‘{RVING. 

Mme L. I. HO WE= 


AYLOR HOME SCHOOL, 
12 Slecum Ave., Syracu-e, N. Y. 
Educates the daughters of parents going abroad, 
Begins Sept. 17. Addresa 
J. W. TAYLOR, A.M. 


arato prin N. 
ninth r ll. Send for 


DOWD, A.M., President. 


HE PACKER COULEGIA 
T TUTE, 


Brooklyn Heights. 

A School for the thorough teaching of young 
Indies. T. J, BACKUS, LL.D., President of the 
Faculty. Admission of new students, Sept. 19-21, 
1883. Charges for tuition in lowest classes, 813 a 
term; in highest classes, $33 a term. No extra 
charges for instruction in Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Drawing, and Choral Singing. For the 
thirty-eighth annual catalogue, address 

PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTRS, 
Brooklyn, N. 


The GUNNERY, shoot fow'va 
BRINSMADE, Washinuton. Litchaela “On 


HE MISSES GRAHAM (suUcc ESSORS TO 

the Misses Green), tormerly of No. 1 Fi:th Ave. 
will reopen their English and French boarding and 
day school for youn ¢ ladies,on THURSDAY, Sept. 27, 
1583, at No. 63 Fitth Ave, New York City. 


RURUY SEMINARY (Suburban) FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 
Belleville (Heights), N. J —City advantage 
$500 per annum. Day scholars, $150. Apply 
cular. 
Mrs. GASHERIE Dr WI'TT, Principat. 


DR. DIO LEWIS, Puysicat 


ASSAR COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 
Complete College Course : Ten Professors ; Twenty- 
one Teachers ; Library, 15,000 volumes ; Observa- 
tory ; Laboratory : Museum ; Every Facility for the 
Complete Liberal Education of Women, 
8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


EST WALNUT ST. SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Opens Septemcer 26. Is provided for giving s 
superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic, and Pre- 
paratory Departments; also in Music and Art. Mrs. 
HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2,045 Walaut Street, Phila. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Unien. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXVIII., No. 10. 


— 


Publisher's Desk. 


New York, SEPTEMBER 6, 1883. 


A UNIQUE LETTER. 
How out Aan ITEM on OvR 
**Bap Dest Account.” 


Des Moines, Iowa, July 23, 1833. 
Editor or Publisher of Christian Union ; 

Dear Srr,—In 1878, I think it was, I 
subscribed for The Christian Union for, I 
think, nine months, from Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., supposing that you stopped your paper 
when the subscription expired. The paper 
came for a year longer, I believe, and plenty 
of dunning postals. Though I understand 
the law, still I had paid for all I ordered and 
was not inclined to pay for more at that time. 
However, I enjoyed your paper for the 
year following—the hardest time, financially, 
of my life—and have always expected to pay 
for the value I had received. Inclosed you 
will find my check for three dollars. If that 
is the amount you had charged to me, please 
send receipt. If it is not right [ will make it 
so. The paper was sent to E. 8. M., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. Yours truly, 

E. 8. M. 


This letter is not only creditable to 
Mr. M., but it is also very gratifying to 
us. His remembering the matter four 
years and finally settling it is the best 
indication to us that he really enjoyed 
his ‘**C. U,” and found it valuable. We 
have already thanked him for his fair- 
ness in the matter. 

This gives us an opportunity to say 
again that, in deference to the wishes of 
the majority of our subscribers, as ex- 
expressed in their daily letters, we do 
not discontinue a subscription until an 
explicit order to doso is received. Such 
an order we always obey promptly. We 
also remind our subscribers of Points 2 
and 6 of the ‘‘ Nine Points,” and trust 
that in their subscription relations with 
us all will be as ready as E. 8. M. to 
recognize what we believe to be a just 
and reasonable method of business. 


Hardly a newspaper printed but speaks of 
a sudden death by heart disease. Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator would have cured 
it; strong assertion; but many have said 
they were taken from the grave by it. $1 
per bottle at druggists. 


HOW NOT TO DO IT. 


Most of our readers, we think, under- 
stand how to have the addresses on their 
copies of the ‘‘C. U.” promptly, cheaply, 
and easily changed. We must have both 
the old and new addresses to make a 
change. The names on our list are 
arranged by States and towns, not 
alphabetically. To finda man’s name on 
our subscription books we must know 
where his paper is going. The follow- 
ing correspondence, which gave our sub- 
scriber as much annoyance as it did us, 
illustrates this matter : 

POSTAL CARD NO, I. 
New July 25. 

Please send my paper te New Market, N. H., 
and oblige, Respectfully, O. &. C. 

This does not even assure us that Mr. 
C. has a paper. His paper might have 
been going to Halifax or New Orleans; 
it would take hours to go through the 
several thoussnd names we have and 
pick it out. We postaled him, asking the 
old address, therefore, and in reply re- 
ceived 


POSTAL CARD NO, IL. 
New Market, N. H., July 30, 1883, 
Please direct my paper to New Market, N. H., 
and oblige 0. G. C. 
No light yet. We asked again for his 
old address, and he sent instead 
POSTAL CARD NO. III, 
Naw August 6, 1883. 
Please direct my paper to New Market, N. H., 
and oblige O. G. C. 
P. 8.—I wrote you more than a week since, giv- 
ing you my address. 
This time we wrote an explanatory 
letter, which brought the matter to a 


happy though evidently mysterious close, 
as per 
POSTAL CARD NO, Iv. 
NEw Market, N. H., August 8, 1853. 

I do not know as I understand what you mean in 
your letter in reference to both the addresses. You 
first sent the paper to New Market, N. H., after to 
Newburyport, Mass., by my order. I now wish 
it sent to New Market again, which will greatly 
oblige, Respectfully, O. G. C. 


(occupied in reading this account), not 
to speak of seven postals and one letter, 
would have been saved if Mr. C. had 
patterned his first postal after this 

MODEL REQUEST. 


C. U..” ® Lafayette Place, New York; 
Please change the address of my paper from 

Newburyport, Mass., to New Market, N. H., and 

oblige 0. G, C. 


WE SHOULD BE GLAD TO ENLIST THE INTER- 
EST OF SUBSORIBERS IN OTHER LOOAL- 
ITIES IN Rates TO 
C.ivuss.” Eacu or READERS OAN 
BENEFIT US, AND, WE THINK, HIS NEIGH- 
BORS, BY TAKING HOLD WITH US IN THE 
SPIRIT OF THE FOLLOWING LETTER : 

BucKPort, Me., duly 31, 1883. 
Deak Si1z,— Yours of the 27th instant was duly 
received, and also package of circulars, which I 
shall endeavor to circulate. I have for some years 
been a regular subacriber to The Christian Union, 
and most heartily indorse the goed things 
said concerning it. I carefuily read it, with 
much enjoyment and profit, and then send it out to 
do ita good work elsewhere. I shall be most happy 
to aid in its circulation, and wish it might greatly 
increase its subacription list here in our community. 

I will see if I cannot bring this to pass. 

Yours very truly, A. 8. 8. 
Manager of The Christian Union, New York, 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
VALUABLE IN INDIGESTION. 


Dr. T. Chicago, tays: 
‘*T find it a pleasant and valuable remedy 
in indigestion, particularly in overworked 
men.” 


MUSIC FOR THE MILLION. 

** My sole object,” said Daniel F. Beatty, the 
grea¥ organ builder, in speaking of the ex- 
ceedingly low price at which he is selling his 
new 25-atop organs, ‘‘is to let the public know 
what kind of work Ido. You see, the regu- 
lar price of the instrument is $115, but for the 
sake of advertising it I am selling this style 
at $49 75, which is absolutely the cost of the 
material and work upon the organ.” 

‘* Do you intend to hold out these induce- 
ments long ?"’ was asked. 

‘*No. I shall, after the limited time as 
specified in advertisement in another column 
expires, withdraw my offers and sell at the 
original price, $115.” 

The organs manufactured by Mayor Beatty 
are acknowledged to be superior instruments, 
and wherever given a trial always give en- 
tire satisfaction. 


Dr. Graves’ Heart Kegulator cures all 
forms of Heart Disease, nervousness, and 
sleeplessness. 


ANOTHER HOME PROVIDED. 


August 49. 
Dear Sire: I wish to assist in providing a home 
for one of the little ones you are about to send ont 
West, and send the inclosed sum for that purpose. 
From A. M. 
‘*A. M.”—we are sorry not to know 
who it is—generously inclosed $20 in 
the above. Where is the next home 


coming from ? 


GREAT SUCCESS 
achieved by CASWELL, MASSEY & OO.'8 EMUL- 
of D- OIL, with PEPSIN and 
induced many imitations. Get the 
original. 1121 Broadway and 65th Avenue. 


FOOD SHOULD PRODUCE BLOOD, 
NOT GAS. FLATULENOY IS PROOF POSITIVE 
THAT THE STOMACH LACKS DIGESTIVE 
POWER. TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT 
SELTZER APERIENT RELIEVES THE 
STOMACH AND BOWELS FROM A PLETHORA 
OF WIND, AND RESTORES THEIR NATURAL 
ENERGY, WHILE IT RELIEVES THEM FROM 
ALL OBSTRUOTIONS. SOLD BY ALL DBUG- 
GISTS. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Charen ire Alarm 
Churc pel 
and other bells: also Chim d Peals, 


Menecly & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


His time, our time, and your time] 


| 


OPENS IN BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1883. 


SECRETARY, 
C. B. NORTON. 


PRESIDENT, 
NATH’'L J. BRADLEE. 


TREASURER, 
FREDERIC VV. LINCOLN. 


The Most Elaborate Exposition of Foreign Goods 


EVER EXHIBITED UNDER ONE ROOF, 
COVERING AN AREA OF SEVEN ACRES OF EXHIBITION SPACE. 


Never Equalled by any other Exhibition in America 


EXCEPT THE GRAND CENTENNIAL OF [876. 


One Price of Admission, 50 cents to the Entire Exhibition. 


Excursions on all Roads to be announced in the future 


'25Cts. tor Pertect Musical Outfit 


EXTRAORDINARY BARCAIN. States him ome Kit of 


Instrument, from the plain Melodeon to the expe 


nsive Grand CA Not onein @ thousand persons ever beeorie 
adeptsin the artof Music, which even Gendeteohn and Mozart could not become masters of technically. But Buc k- 
ner’s Musical Chart does away withthe necessity of becoming proficients in the art. It is the result of years 


of intense application, by Leading Professor, andisa thorough though simple, Self-Instructor (+ 
Melodeon, Piano, or Organ. A child (withoutthe aid ofa teacher,) can jlearnin a few hours lu play any of the. 


instruments as ea ally as if it had gone through months of instruction aud hard practice. 
undreds of dollars to any person lucky enough to posse ss ove. If you alre ‘ady have the ruc 
, this will aid you in mastering the whole art;if not, yon can goright ahead, and learn all. enails 


invention and saves 
ments of mu 


itisa Krand 


and per rfec ly. Have you no musical instrument on which to practice , A fe 2-w minutes each day at some friend's 


residence will make you perfect, sothat you can play anywherein response tocalls. The highest class of Professors 0} 
Music unite in saving that Buckner’s Musie Chart leads anything ofits kind. Heretofore the Chart has never 


been sold for less than $1,00. but now, that WE have secured the sale of the genuine, tay have resolved to send th. 


Chart for Twenty-Five Cents and also, to send B4 Pieces of Beautiful Music, vocal and {instrumental 
full music sheet size, Free to every purchaser. Al! the new opera gemsof Mascot. Bullee Taylor, Olivette, Waltze« 


Songs, Mazourkas, Quadrilles, etc., words and music. Music lovers have never had such bargains offere a, 


sic, in addition to Bue ke 


Music. Ifyou are not 


tation tosustain. Our neighbors inthe best part ofthe city, 
The leading Newspaper and the great Commercial Agencies all kKuow us, and speak in good terms of us. 25° ents 
eat to us will insure your receiving by return mail, postace free, One Buckner’s Chart, anid 34 Pieces of 

rely satisfied. we will return the money. Willsend Three Charts and Three Sets 
usicfor Sixty Cents. ct. and 2ct. postace stamps taken. page illustrated catalogue of Organettes, Viv- 


ins, World Manut’e Co. 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


is no catchpenny announcement. Our house is among the staunchest in New York City—having # weil earned re pu 


now us, for we have beenamong them for years 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 


MANUFACTUKRERS OF 


Chilson’s Standard Cone Furnaces. 
UNEQUALED FOR 
ECONOMY, DURABILITY, AND 
POWER. 


Send for Circular. 
No. 274 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 


ALSO, MANUFACTURERS OF 
Dean’s Improved French Ranges. 


5 Dress Reform. 6 
Union Undergarments. 


Vest and Drawers in One. 


Made in all weights 
of Merino and Cash- 


Corded Watists a 
Specialty. Shoulder 
Brace and Corset com- 
bined. Shoulder 
B es, Abdominal 
Su porters, Obstetric 
Bandages, Shoulder MStocking Support- 
ers, spares Narkine, etc. Custom work prompt'y 
attended to. NEw ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE FREE. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St., N. Y. 


CHOOL 


D. D., Wise. “* Their excellence cae 


not be ov tien.” — Hayes, 
Wheeling, Me. The nded satisfaction.”—J 

Hodge, Oyer, Ken. ** ntendent ten years; have found 


cations ia twenty years’ experience.” —L. B. Devis, Lodi, 

Mich. The interest has increased per eent. 

siter, Branchville, N. ‘‘ Prospering 
Kellerwilie 


th . ond {tte sa 
weeks." — H. ¥. Sehoei 


nearly twiee as large.” F. Wilson, 
Our scheol hes dullt ap greatly.”—J. M. Werth, 
oe. N.Y. Better 
revival.”—Henry Cobb, iu. “The Holy 
pirit 7 blessing our schee! with a knowledge =o Werd we 


had before."—A 
** By far the difeations fer 


G@elden Cen eheapest pu 
quality, and frequeney. Bveryining 


pure and Ohautanqua Dem 
mention his name eonnection with any Sunday litere- 
ture, it is tee of ite exeelience.” Central 


e ist Mr. Cook pets his hand te is given 
life and energy.” Boston st: ‘ Mr. Cook 
advertises trathfelly, ‘ Enormous saving te 
Baltimore Methodist: “A leading if not the largest 
publisher ef Sunday-scheel supplies en this continent. 

N HELPS ter in Ave grades. 
PAPERS in five crades, and 
RARY BOOKS. ot $1 to $1.00 ry desks. 


COPYRICHTED BY THE” DOMESTIC S.M.CO.NEW-YORK 1882. 


THAT LEADS Ty Hy 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufactu.e those celebrated Bells 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu 
Schools, Fire Alarms, armas, ete, 
WARRANTED, atalogue sent Pree. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 


> 


PLANTINGS 


R TH | OU SEK 
HF Autumn number of Vick’s Floral Guide, con- 
taining a ful) list of Bulbs for Fail Planting, and 
Fiowers for the House, h descriptions of Hya- 
ciuths, Tulips, Lilies, and ali Bulbs and Seeds 
Fal) Pianting in the garden, just published, and Pine 
will receive outa i 
VICK, kochester, N. Y. 


Burt’s Shoes, 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


282 FuLTon St., B’Ku’n, N. Y, 
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THE LICHT RUNNING 
4 and Chimes for Charches, 
3 Tewer Clocks, etc., etc. Prices 
and catalogues sent free. Address 
‘ 
WT ZA 
N 
SEND TO 
MAPS, 80x44. Palestine, Old New Testament, cloth, 
: on rollers, $2.00, 
| t CONCERT LIBRAEY. 10 kinds; comple each fer Me, 
“a | REWARD CARDS. Three %-cent packs for W Goods forwarded by 
TEAOHER® BIBLES, $1.10. $1.50, and $9.30. | B orders will re- 
| GIFT BIBLES, 45¢., $1, and $1.35. ceive prompt 
| FAMILY BIBLES. 20cach. Postage, 9x, RT attention. 
BAND HOPE SUPPLIES, all kinds. at lewest prices, Please men - 
DAVID CGC. COOK, Adams &., Chicage. ObristianUnion. 
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Lincola, owa. 
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“BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


| SUPERIOR 


VERY STRONG, SMOOTH & ELASTIC. 


Storekeepers.are 
Silk than for ordinary rprising 
will keep what customers & 
Liberal arrangements he made with one or two 
first class merchants aca city, where our Leones: are 
not already goad, to to keep. a full line of our sit 
han six thousa 
Goods and Noti ons 1" houses in the United Stat« 
rs will not you with our 


Silk, 
also Pure 


god a littlé.more for this 


per oz. 
r 48-page pam phiet giv 

ing rules and tor Site Knit itting. 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 


469 Broadway, New York. 
238 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
56 Summer 8t., Bosten, Mass. 
35 Sharpe St., Baltimore, Md. 
Mills at New London, Conn. 


Please mention this paper. 


a week in Trowntown. T and 
$66 H. Hauer & Gon Pectin’ 


A WERK, bome easity 


“WANTS,” 


wl be or 5 


A Yeung Lady would like Ie 
competent to teach the English branches to chil- 
dren under tweive; also drawing and painting to 
beginners, and to make herself generally ureful. 
Best of references. Address 8., Box 224, Mont- 
claiz, N. J 


WARRANTED G YEARS. 


$416)", $49.75 my 


25 STOPS. 


IPE ORGANS! $49.75 


INCLUDING BENCH, BOOK AND MUSIC, provided you rw rewithin 

fey -en (13) days from date of this Newspa ner or if you order within Five 

Organ intrc v out de ence this G 1 


REGULAR PRICE, $115.00, 


nee from t 


F Sets abboad or lf you are unable to buy how write your reasons why. Re- 
ull r cannot be continued after the d time has expired, 

as the AND WINTER MON are at proac 
GOLDEN when I sell tho at the regular price for AY RE-E NTS. 


Re ad the following brief description, and let me oor rk, you aaa 


whether you buy or not. 
2s Us EFUL STOPS AS FOLLOWS: 


a orche «tra and bra-«« band. 
_ DIAPASON.— Draws a full 


Double Octave COUPLER 
the power of the Organ. lant whieh, of 
Couples octaves right and left. ‘EL. imitate voice. 
4. PIGCOLO.. Variety of music bet vox —When 
with the Piecolo the most diffe used in AN 


13—Cello. 14- 15—Clarabella. 16—Grand 
fon Dolce, 21— 
cno., 


12—C larionet. 

Forte. 17—Melodia. 
Grand Expressione. 22- ¥olia 


Indicator. 

i! 


PP. SAND GOL TONGUE REFDS, as follo ows: 


eeds; 2d, Five (5) Full Set “ Paris 


each of Piccolo and Saxaphone 

7th, Set Violina Reeds: &th, Set Jubilante Reeds; larionet Reeda, 

Above Nine Sets Reeds are original, and covered by U nited * tates Patents, 
FIVE FULL OCTAVE 

Case, with Illuminated Pipes, Keceptacle for Hook and Sheet Music, Lam 

Stands, Handles, Kollers, Treble U pright Bellows of Immense power, Stee 

Springs, &c. Right Knee Swell, also 

the full power of this Organ may be obtained at pleasure, by use of 

knee, without removing the hands from the 


board. 
WTR AS. My sole object “fo to have it introduced 
ijtus Notice If sent by any reader § without delay, so as to sell STL ¥ at 


| 


NOW, WRITE 


6 per cent. from date of your re- 

mittance, if not 

NIEL BEATTY. 


these POPULAR INSTRU MENTS, I shall certainly appreciate your efforta, 


Organ. 
vertisement. 
mail this offer to them. 


Pipe Organ will be executed for less than the Regular Price, $115. 


Border within Five (5) Days it costs $45.7 
(13) Days, $49.75; after that date $115. OO each. 


F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


Address or Call upon | 
the Manufacturer, 


y fenced, every acre available for grass or 
grain. Smell, wel!-bailt house, simple outbuildings, 
pastare, good water for house and stock, soil good. | 
Sixteen miles from Des Moises (30,000), two and 
half from M. R. siations State road af the door 
feade directly to both. Good fonds, 
and Market. Climate healthy. Address E. E. White, | 


A Parchaser is desired for 60 acres (mostly 
good timber) land near Baraboo, Wis. The price 
is $1,000. Terms of payment easy, or trade will be 
taken. An energetic man can easily make the cort 
of the land in one season out of the sale of lum ber. 
Address J. E. Guitner, Westerville, Ohio, 


Wanted —Two quiet ladies would like two or 
three rooms for very light housekeeping with a 
pleasant f4 mily—with children preferred—near St. 
James’ Charch, Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Please address Mre, E, F, Hope, 110 Chambers 
Street, New York, N, Y. 


Acce mplished Governess who will teach at 
the South daring the Winter for expenses. Vocal 
music, drawing, and two piano lessons per week 
required. Comfortable home. Address Teacher, 
Box 848, Hun‘eville, Ala. 


Persens coming South for the Winter can 
find picarant board in private family on reasonab'e 
terms. Secure rooms at once. Address Hoase- 
holder, Box 300, Huntsville, Ala. 


Wanted—Agents to solicit subscriptions in 
every county for the Christian Union, Address 
Christian Union, New York City. 


College Gradunte of lorg and successful ox- 
perience desires a position in a high school, or a good 


” 66 Proepect Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Want ed—aA bhourekeeper'’s or matron’s 
n a ecboo! or institution. Experience and refer- 
Address Experience, office of 


Wanted—A Christian young lady, willing to 
make berrelf useful in a femily (only one reryant 
employed) ; a practical knowledge of all kinds of 
hovechold work eeeential. Fondnees for and will- 
Ingnees to instruct and entertain one child, and so 
help a mother whose il] health deprives her of the 
privilege, and who bepes to find a companion in 
one who desires euch ahome. Address Mrs. L. B., 
P, O. Box 163, New Haven, Conn. 


Want d—The address of an individual or com- 
pany who want to manufacture woolen gods, or of 
parties desiring a favorable locality with ample 

Wwater-power t manofactore epools, tool-handies, 
or goods im genetal from hard woods. White bireh 


Over three million sold already. The enor- 
mous expense of the Sunday-school library a 


Enormous Saving Schools 


Warranted absolutely pur 
Vocoa, from which the excess ot! 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed han 7 cents each. First fifty-two reprints of the best books written. Selections 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, trom over origi al from 60c. to $2.15; the whole fii ty-two books originally 
5 = costing a Veragi ng $1.103¢ each olames ffom No 62 tw 104 written expressly for us, by the best 
and is therefore far more economi Sunday-school writers. Above 104 partly new and partiy reprints. In printing so cheaply we do not 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, | sacrifice durability or quality. In point of fact, our cheap books will ou last the expensive ones. Being 
strengthening, easily digested, and | Wire-stitched, the leaves can not come out unle-s torn out The limp covers preserve the books better 
admirably adapted for invalids a¢ than the heavy board covers of the ordinary hooks. Being flexible, they can be bent back, foided over, or 
y even rolled, without fnjury, making them almost indestructible. Every book thoroughly sound and 
Pay but notbiug sectarian or partisan Fach book numbered and containing descriptive caia- 


well as for persons in health. : 
rocers e erywhere. ogue of the whole. 
Sold by @ : CATALOGUE. (Please order by number.) 
1 Jessica’s First Prayer. 41 The Poor C ork. 92 Tom Saunders. 126 


¥. B BAKER $05. Dorchester, Mass 9 The King’s Servants. 43 Pilgrim Stree’. 93 Peg of the Royal 137 a Clock, and 


y Geard, 
94 Girl Life at W illowvilie, 


8 Dairyman’s Daughter. = — Sanda. other stories, 
4 Whiter than Saow; Little Hay/ands. 95 Fred and His Friends. 138 Biack Bob. Scrub, the 
5 Alone ta London. [Der. Brows Girl. |Letter. | 96 The Ycung Housekeeper, Workhouse boy. 
Childres ef Clover ton Greea; The Tieker’s 97 At Elim. 139 Millertoe People. 
MUS Little Bessie; F | 63 Mr. Henderson's Failure. 98 Clear the Way 14) Duties and Duties. 
The Giant-Killer. 54 General Peg and Her Staff. Chrictie’s Expert 141 The Curse of Teifourd. 
Ureula’s Girlhood. How the Beets 142 The Scathe and Saved, 
Lost Gip; Little Meg’s Chil | 56 Sadfe’s Su | Marched, | 100 143 Castle Williams; er, the 
12 Tom Gill 63 Joyce Har'ey. 12 A Rough Voyage. Jack. 
13 What ie ber Name? 59 Fireside Talks om Genesis. | 103 Glimpses of the be Eéingtons. 144 Ruth and Her Friends 
14 Willie's Money-Box. 60 Chilihood of Jesus. [Partl, | 1:4 Tom, Dick and Harry. 145 Old Bill's Good Angel. 
16 Fern G Tres’ 106 More than Conquerors, Mabel’s F xperience, 
16 Sonbeam 62 Erna’s M'micn. 1 6 Songht and Saved. e Cousins. 
Rose, Rovin and Little May. | 63 Giia:pses of Two aay 107 Liowel Prankliv’s V aan Under the Carse of the Cup. 
A Strings. 64 From Wrong to 108 of 1 breepenny Bit; 149 Bunyan’ Prog- 
n all departmen 19 idren of the Great King. | 65 Ten Daves’ Ha nk Spencer’s Rule of 
poder Prof classes a Nellie’s Days. 66 Two Sisters of 109 The Harker Family. (Life, | 150 School Da 
Kates. Unparalleled lateral 81 On the Wa 67 Jimmy Re lle Christie Old Organ. 151 and blight. 
EVEN IN nowhere A Double 63 Alice Erwin. 111 Frank Oldtield. 162 A Candle Lighted by the 
else to be @ Getta Percha Willie. 69 Fireside Talks om Genesis. | 112 Tim’s Troubles. ert. 
country. Students — re purene M My Brother and |. 70 Right fs Ri ot —— If, | 113 True to His Colors. 153 3 
their connection with mu ithe M Grant. 71 114 The Daughter. 154 History of Shilling, Toil 
CL branches. common and high- 96 Coming to the Light, 72 Lyms 115 Grey and Trust. 
Math- End, 13 119 Rae Noble’ Experience. | 155 Wee Donald, Chipe, 


117 D-ing and Dreaming. 1-6 Digging a Grave wth « 
113 Motner Herring's Chicken. Winegiass. Little 


74 Florence. 


lish Literature, 
oitical Economy, 15 Wilhag Workers, 


Pistory, 


wa Tae Cones lace Girl. 119 May 
best me ar ramer’s School. | 120 Our Poll and other stories. | 157 Th  ienes Hoase Mystery. 
in- 82 Adventures of Kwel, The Quartette, (days. | 121 Rachel and the S. C, Slay’ 


122 and Cables, 158 Owen's 


M Rescued from 80 Lalu Preston’s Triale and | 123 Fearn 159 Gathered es Tales. 
ocal 35 Through the Needie’s Eye. Triumy hs. 14 David" ittle Lad. 160 Job Lufton’s 
N. Zechnia 86 Peter the 81 Saiie’s School Life, 125 Alec Gree 161 Brought to Light. 
matic A 37 The arvers. 82 Playing atl. a 1296 Buy your ‘Gun Cherries 162 Nothin Like Kampte. 
on 38 Mrs. Dobbe’ Dull Ber, 83 Kenne''s His Friends, 197 Gran«imother Dear. 163 Little Faith. Diver's 
39 Rernie’s White Chicken; | 84 Memo. of @ Mirror. 1983 Jennie’s Geranium, Daughter \ 
nting, @ Sheer Of M 85 Joe and 129 The Brewer’s Family. 164 Dora’ s boy. 
41 Silwer Keys. 36 Fred, tne Back woods Boy, 130 Sidney Gray. 165 The Hermit of Heleembe, 
42 Treth is A! Best. 37 Bloamfiela Reck. 131 Froggie’s Little Brother, 166 Dan r “use. 
r 43 Ministering Children, Part I [| 38 Father's Lost 13% Jessie's Sts les. 16? War ea Weed. A 
#4 Mintstering Children, Partli [| 39 No Fiction. 183 Dotand Her lreasures. 168 Drift. (fad bondage 
inard, and others. >y a 45 Nettie’s Miss’n; Lit. Margery. | 90 Barebacks. 134 Jessie D\ son; Worth. | 169 M 
4% Margery’s City Home, 91 Margery Kramerin theCity. 135 Faith Hayne. Iw Zoe. « 


prection’ lady teacher, 
. eee S.—Post, ald, 10 or more. 7%cts each; 30 or more, 7}¢cts. each; 50 or Jets. each; 


PRIC more, Jets. 
Sample book and envelope, 1l0cw, Descriptive 


ladies, os ¢ girls, with special care to their 100 or more, » Xcts. each; 2(0 or more, 6¥cts. each 
Vio Lil Classes for beginners ere under best catalogue free. Address, DAVID CC. COOK, 46 Adams St,, Chicago. 
or twenty 


teachers, for { 
$2. Also, 


IF YOU WANT 


“The most popular and sat- 


Board and 
HOME 


irector, Prece esident 
ingain the of Boston, conjessedly Comtech 
ve omio an e 
for indy America. lags gance of Form,” be surs 
ew ¢ lenda beautifully free. and get 
Madame Foy’s Improved 
ISHOPTHOR PE, 
CORSET 


Bethlehem, Penn. 

A Boarding School for Girls. Prepares for Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith Colleges. Number of scholars 
limited. Address MISS FANNY I. WALSH, Prin- 


LESSONS BY. MAIL 


In Harmony, Connterpcint, and Musical Ccmpos!- 


SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


It is particulerly adapted 
he the present style of dress, 
HAE deal- 

ers. Price by mail $1.30 FOY, HARMON 
& CO.. New Haven, Conn 


Address Box 1,838, Saratoga Springs, 


tion. STEPHEN A. EMERY, New_Engiand Con- 
servatory, Boston, Maze, 


In pen of all sizes, col and 
stampe for samples, Yale Silk Wor he New Ct. 


VOIX CEL The sweet, 5. SAXAPHONE. 
pares exalted tones ed from this ful effect is Be atty’s 
p are beyond description. KN. imitates 


pee are Without a paraliel in Organ Of Gi ANA. Keeds 
DULCIANA,- A full set of 
a. ris Reeds is drawn by this Stop. 


one expensive Stop to buildinthis 3, 6, peals forth most 


Reeds; 3d, Sweet Voix (eleste Reeds of three Full Octaves; 4th, One (1) Fall 
Octave Powerful Manual Boxed Sub-Bass leeds: 5th, Two (2) Octa ves or one 
| eeds combined; 6th, = —_ Cello Reeds; 


~, Manual or k ey board 's Handsome Walnut 


ft Grand Organ Knee Swell, oy which 


of the;: ’ the regular price for CH R18 A 
CHRIBTIAN UNION, N’ ws, and to this end I am 
r with only $45.75 or offer first Organ as an ADVER- 
75 Cash, Money Or- TISEMENT, at a sacrifice as every one 
ter. Check or § sold selle ‘thers. All l ask in return of 


Bank Draft, ea Let within five (5) 7 is to show the instrument to your 


or thirteen (13) days, as s ed, iends, who are sure to order at Re 
I hereby to in § Jar Price, $115. Instrument or 
payment for one of m pe itself: it sings its Y 
ans, New Style, No. ARE UNABLE TO Hs OFFER 


ME REASONS 
WHY. Friends of yours may desire an 
Call their attention to this ad- 
ey are from home 
if you can con- 
veniently help me extend the sale of 


; =: ge" You should, if possible, order within Five days, thus securing 
feo the $4.00 extra. ‘Remember, positively no orders for this handsome 


af limited timé as specified above has expired, thus: If you 


= 4 

> 

a5 LADIES ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR IT. | 

; and the celebrated Patent Quill Twi-t. = 

st of harmony. 
bee 

Venrs 

tthe 

rus 

[Oards of not more than ten lines (agat 

measure) will be inserted in this column free 

| . i! 

4 

1882. aT 

‘ 0) 

} il 
> 
| 

| 

= | 

| 

\ 

, 

| 

E 

A 
‘ 

f and Opera. The pein 

location for & aprivate school. Refers te leading one 8. R. Kei 
colleges and well-known patrons, Address Teach- ING AR 
| 

olors, ander Mary E. Ca 2 

) rtlett, F. M. Lamb, Wm 

) 
Christian Union. 

fm 
oations for el 

; 
' 
SILKS ror AT CH 


